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A    MARKET-PLACE    IN    TUNIS. 


PERHAPS  but  few  of  our  readers,  by  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture here  shown,  would  be  able  to  tell  what  it  is  intended 
to  represent.  W.e  see  in  the  foreground  a  number  of  people, 
some  in  groups  and  others  moving  about.     All  appear  to  be 


country  for  such  a  scene  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  land. 

In  the  back-ground  we  notice  the  dome-shaped  roof  of  a 

mosque,  with  its  spire  surmounted  by  a  crescent,  the  symbol 

of  the  Turkish  power.     We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that 


buHy,  and  the  Hcene  is  doubtles.s  a  lively  one.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  people's  dresH,  the  [jrcHcncc  of  several  canielH,  and  the 
Htrangc-lonking  buildings  prove  to  us  that  the  picture  is  not 
dcRigoed  to  reprcHcnt  any  place  to  be  found  in  this  western 


Mahonictanisnialioundsin  thecountryin  which  the  scene  is  laid. 

The  structures  to  bo  .seen  look  .somewhat  uilapidatcil,  a  fact 

that  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  buildings  found  in  oriental 

countries. 
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The  rude  architectural  designs  of  the  houses  also  bring  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  unlike  any  modern  structures 
of  western  countries.  We  therefore  conceive  the  idea  that 
the  engraving  represents  a  street  or  market-place  in  some  far- 
off  eastern  land.  But  by  viewing  the  picture  it  would  be 
imprssible  to  tell  in  what  place  such  a  scene  could  be  found. 
It  might  be  in  some  city  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Algeria,  or  some 
other  part  of  northern  Africa.  And  probably,  as  Arabians 
inhabit  all  these  places,  and  their  buildings  are  much  the 
same,  the  picture  would  do  to  illustrate  a  street  scene  in  any 
one  of  these  places  almost  as  well  as  in  the  particular  one  it  is 
intended  for. 

However,  this  drawing  is  meant  to  represent  a  bazar,  or 
market-place  in  Tunis,  the  capital  of  an  African  state  which 
bears  the  same  name. 

It  is  at  such  places  as  this  that  the  merchants  and  others  in 
eastern  countries  meet  to  sell  their  wares,  or  trade  them  for 
other  products,  and  to  transact  other  like  business.  In  this 
respect  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  market-places  of  other 
countries. 

Perhaps  our  readers  would  like  to  learn  something  about 
the  country  called  Tunis.  It  lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
Africa,  between  Algeria  on  the  west  and  Tripoli  on  the  east. 
On  the  north  it  borders  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Great  Dssert. 

The  country  is  io  length  about  four  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth.  Its  population  num- 
bers 2,000,000.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
climate  delightful.  Although  the  inhabitants  have  but  poor 
ideas  of  cultivating  the  earth,  still  several  kinds  of  grain  and 
fruit  are  produced  in  abundance. 

Many  articles  of  manufacture  are  transported  from  this 
place  by  caravans  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  they  are 
exchanged  for  ostrich  feathers,  ivory  and  other  useful  things. 
The  history  of  Tunis,  like  that  of  many  other  countries,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  every  nation,  consists  of  an  account  of  wars, 
revolts,  insurrections,  usurpations  and  kindred  evils,  alternated 
by  intervals  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  remained  under 
the  Turkish  power  but  a  few  years  when  another  change  took 
place.  Other  revolutions  subsequently  occurred,  until  early  in 
this  century,  when  it  secured  for  itself  an  independence.  Through 
the  efforts  of  its  late  rulers,  the  slave-trade  has  been  abol- 
ished, several  oppressive  taxes  suppressed  and  a  degree  of 
equality  secured. 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  contains  some 
fine  buildings. 

The  palace  of  the  "bey,"  or  ruler,  is  a  magnificent  edifice. 
Its  ceilings  glitter  with  gold  and  gorgeous  colors.  The  prin- 
cipal rooms  open  into  a  spacious  court-yard  paved  with  marble. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  arches,  supported  by  marble 
columns,  while  sparkling  fountains  send  forth  their  silvery 
spray  on  all  s'des. 

Near  the  city  of  Tunis  are  situated  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage,  which  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
cities  of  the  world.  But  in  the  year  146  B.  C,  after  a  siege 
of  two  years  it  was  captured  by  the  Romans,  who  laid  the 
city  in  ashes.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  047,  A.  D.  it 
was  again  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  it  still  lies  in  ruin. 


TOPICS    OF    THE     TIMES. 


Conscience  and  wealth  are  not  always  neighbors. 


BY    THE     EDITOR. 

SALT  LAKE  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  a  fen  days 
ago  by  an  attack  upon  Brother  B.  H.  Schettler,  the  cash- 
ier of  Zion's  Savings  Bank,  and  an  attempt  to  rob  the  bank. 
The  attack  was  very  sudden  and  unlooked-for.  Brother  Schet- 
tler was  quite  unprepared  for  it  to  come  from  the  source  that 
it  did.  Two  young  men  are  now  confined  in  prison,  and  that 
they  are  not  murderers  is  not  due  to  any  care  on  their  part, 
but  rather  to  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  which  prevented 
the  blow  which  was  struck  from  being  fatal.  It  was  a  most 
narrow  escape.  The  difference  of  an  inch  or  two  would  have 
caused  death.  One  of  the  young  men  has  published  a  card, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  finds  himself  in  his  present  posi- 
tion through  disobeying  the  wise  coujisels  given  him  by  his 
parents.  He  solemnly  urges  the  young  men  to  shun  the 
temptations  which  have  overcome  him. 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  this  young  man  who  writes 
this  letter  was  a  boy,  bright,  bandsome  and  full  of  promise. 
To  day  he  occupies  a  felon's  cell  with  a  ruined  character,  and 
the  probability  of  severe  punishment  in  store  for  him.  Why 
is  this?  According  to  his  own  statement  he  has  yielded  to 
temptation  in  the  form  of  drunkenness.  Step  liy  step  he  has 
gone  on  in  his  career  until  arrested  by  the  hand  of  justice. 
He  may  well  be  thankful  that  his  crime  is  not  such  as  to 
require  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 

Had  these  young  men  not  taken  the  first  glass  of  intoxicat- 
ing drink  they  would  not  be  in  their  present  position.  They 
thought,  probably,  that  io  tasting  strong  drink  for  the  first 
time  they  could  easily  refrain,  but  they  kept  tasting  until  the 
habit  gained  the  mastery  over  them. 

This  should  be  an  impressive  warning  to  every  boy  in  the 
land.  No  one  need  expect  to  come  off  victorious  in  a  contest 
with  strong  drink.  It  will  most  assuredly  obtain  the  mastery. 
A  drunkard  is  apt  to  be  a  liar.  If  he  continues  long  enough 
he  is  liable  to  become  a  thief,  to  lose  his  virtue,  and  perhaps 
become  a  murderer.  There  is  no  stopping  place  in  such  a 
career  short  of  thorough  reformation.  There  seems  to  be 
something  in  our  climate  that  will  not  permit  men  to  tipple, 
as  they  do  frequently  elsewhere.  When  a  boy  or  a  man  begins 
to  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicants,  it  is  only  a  very  brief  time 
until  he  becomes  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  if  he  continues, 
his  career  is  soon  ended.  In  other  lands  men  drink  moderately 
all  their  lives  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  the  deadly  effect 
upon  them  that  it  does  here.  But  it  is  a  pernicious  habit 
everywhere.  The  most  of  the  crimes  of  the  world  are  trace- 
able to  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  When 
men  are  filled  with  drink  they  are  not  themselves.  They  do 
not  control  their  own  powers.  They  become  frenzied  and  a 
prey  to  the  spirit  of  the  evil  one,  and  under  its  influence  they 
are  liable  to  commit  any  crime. 

The  vice  of  drunkenness  is  one  that  is  peculiar  to  the  male 
sex.  It  is  very  rarely  that  women  become  drunkards  or 
tobacco-users.  Why  men  should  think  that  they  have  the 
privilege  of  using  these  articles  and  not  their  sisters  is  a 
mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  command  nor  any  law  which  per- 
mits one  class  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  these  articles  and  not 
the  other.  Yet  how  shocked  many  would  be,  who  themselves 
use  liquor  and  tobacco,  if  they  thought  their  sisters,  their 
wives,  or  their  daughters  used  them!  If  a  young  man  were 
told  that  a  girl  for  whom  he  had  affection  was  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  liquor  or  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  he  would  be 
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very  apt  to  get  disgusted  at  the  thought  and  give  up  all  idea 
of  selecting  her  for  a  wife.  Yet  why  should  he  expect  a 
higher  standard  of  correctness  in  habits  from  her  than  he 
himself  is  willing  to  observe? 

If  the  girls  of  our  community  were  to  unite  in  forming  a 
public  sentiment  opposed  to  habits  of  drinking  and  smoking 
the  effect  on  society  at  large  would  be  very  excellent.  Woman 
is  a  great  power  in  her  own  circle  and  her  influence  is  very 
potent,  especially  in  directions  like  this.  If  it  were  known 
that  young  men  who  drink,  or  smoke  or  chew  tobacco  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  good  society  by  the  ladies,  the  effect  would 
be  excellent,  and  we  believe  a  marked  change  would  take  place 
in  the  habits  of  many.  A  young  man's  self  respect  would 
prompt  him  to  abstain  from  habits  that  would  make  him  disa- 
greeable to  the  young  ladies.  There  might  be  some  who 
would  not  care  for  this,  but  they  would  be  very  few,  and  they 
probably  would  be  worthless.  I  often  wish  that  the  girls 
throughout  the  Territory  would  take  this  matter  in  hand  and 
endeavor  to  check  the  growth  of  these  miserable  habits. 
Public  men  and  teachers  ask  themselves  what  can  we  do  to 
stop  this  dreadful  habit  of  cigarette  smoking  that  is  growing 
among  the  young  men? — an  unhealthy,  disgusting  habit.  It 
should  be  checked.  Every  influence  possible  should  be 
brought  to  bear  against  it,  for  nothing  can  be  said  in  its 
favor.  If  the  girls  would  unite  in  this  matter  they  could  do 
much  towards  breaking  up  this  evil  practice,  and  it  is  a  labor 
that  is  worthy  of  them. 


SECTARIAN     LOGIC. 


By   n.    O.    BOYLE. 


THIS  scene  occurred  on  board  the  fine  steamer  Nf'w  World, 
plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  Cal. 
There  were  some  four  hundred  passengers  aboard,  among 
whom  were  three  "Mormon"  Elders  and  some  clergymen  of 
other  denominations.  Soon  after  the  steamer  shoved  off  and 
was  steaming  up  the  Bay,  it  was  noised  around  that  some 
"Mormon"  preachers  were  aboard,  which  soon  brought  about 
a  discus.sion  between  one  of  them  and  a  Methodist  minister. 
This  controversy  soon  became  warm  and  animated,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  very  evident  to  all,  that  the  "Mormon"  was 
getting  decidedly  the  best  of  the  argument.  A  Baptist  min- 
ister who  stood  near  perceived  this  and  started  in  to  assi.st  the 
Methodist.  Another  of  the  "Mormon"  Elders,  thinking  two 
against  one  rather  unfair,  joined  issue  with  the  Baptist  min- 
ister. 

At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  steamer  came  along,  saying, 
"Gentlemen,  this  will  not  do.  All  the  j)assengers  on  the 
steamer  are  crowded  to  the  forward  end  of  the  cabin,  and  I 
propose  to  divide  this  crowd  by  sending  half  of  you  with  my 
Baptist  and  one  of  my  Mormon  friends  off  to  the  other  end  of 
the  cabin,  so  an  to  balance  the  boat  properly.  Then  you  can 
discuss  these  matters  to  your  hearts'  content." 

So  the  assembly  was  divided.  Half  of  the  passengers  listen- 
ing to  a  di.-'cussion  between  a  Methodist  minister  and  a  "Mor- 
mon" Elder,  in  the  forward  end  of  the  large  and  splendidly 
appointed  cabin,  while  the  other  half  of  the  passengers 
were  listening  to  a  discussion  between  a  Baptist  minister  and 
another  ".Mormon"  Elder,  at  the  other  end  of  the  cabin.  The 
HubHiancc  of  the  latter  I  will  give  you  in  the  shape  of  a  dia- 
logue very  nearly  as  it  occurred. 
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B.  M. — "While  I  can  agree  with  you  as  to  the  subject  and 
mode  of  baptism,  I  cannot  accede  to  your  views  as  to  the 
object  of  baptism.  The  candidate  or  subject  for  baptism  must 
certainly  be  prepared  by  conversion,  having  had  his  or  her 
sins  pardoned  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  that  sacred  ordin- 
ance." 

M.  E. — "Yes,  the  candidate  for  baptism  should  be  prepared 
to  receive  that  ordinance,  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  a  full  and  complete  repentance  of  all  sin.  However, 
the  pardon  and  full  conversion  follows  baptism  according  to 
the  preaching  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  He  com- 
manded them  after  having  faith  and  repentance,  to  be  bap- 
tized for  the  remission  of  sin,  after  which  he  promised  them 
the  Holy  Ghost,  making  the  conversion  complete.  It  is  Peter's 
views  and  yours  that  conflict,  not  yours  and  mine." 

B.  M. — As  we  understand  Peter's  meaning,  the  baptism 
was  to  be  on  account  of  a  remission  of  sin,  that  had  taken 
place  previous  to  the  ordinance  being  administered.  Corrob- 
orating and  establishing  this  view  Cornelius  and  his  house- 
hold received  the  Holy  Ghost  previous  to  baptism.  They 
were,  therefore,  fully  converted  before  being  baptized." 

M.  E.— "Peter,  like  all  the  Jews,  had  been  brought  up  to 
believe,  that  the  Gentiles  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  gospel. 
Therefore  the  Lord  to  correct  this  error  had  to  give  him  a 
vision,  and  still  further  convince  him  of  the  same  by  pouring 
out  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Cornelius  and  his  household,  that 
he  might  forever  after  know  that  the  Gentiles  had  a  right  to 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  This  instance,  therefore,  was 
a  departure  from  the  general  rule  for  a  particular  purpose. 
John  the  Baptist  came  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  declaring  that  one  should  come  after 
him  who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  tire. 
Jesus  was  baptized,  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  upon  Him 
immediately  thereafter.  He  declared  to  Nicodemus  that  a 
man  must  be  born  of  the  water  and  of  thfe  spirit ;  placing 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  after  that  of  the  water.  Those  bap- 
tized by  Philip  at  the  city  of  Samaria,  afterwards  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Peter  and  John. 
Those  who  received  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  Paul  and  Silas  after 
baptism.  Paul  was  commanded  by  Ananias  to  be  baptized 
and  wash  away  his  sins.  All  these  instances  coupled  with 
that  which  Peter  commanded  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
many  others  I  have  not  referred  to,  complete  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence that  cannot  be  broken." 

B.  M.— "Weil,  we  must  admit  that  you  have  some  evidence 
to  sustain  your  views  on  these  points,  and  we  do  not  so  much 
object  to  these  differences  in  our  doctrine,  as  we  do  to  some 
other  points  that  you  Mormons  hold  to,  such  as  new  revela- 
tion; I  mean  your  new  Bible,  continued  revelation  through 
your  pretended  prophets,  and  your  marriage  system." 

M.  E.— "Well,  let  us  investigate  one  point  at  a  time,  Yim 
mean  the  Book  of  Mormon  'n  referring  to  our  new  Bible. 
Have  you  ever  read  the  Book  of  Mormon?  " 

B.  1\I. — "No  sir,  1  have  not  read  it." 

]M.  ]<;.— "Then,  how  can  you  find  fault  with  a  book  that  you 
have  not  read?  Solomon  says,  'He  that  judgcth  a  matter 
before  he  hcarcth  it  is  a  fool.'  " 

A  stranger  in  the  crowd. — "I  have  read  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon." 

M.  E.— "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  book?" 

Stranger. — "I  think,  if  your  people  do  as  well  as  the  Book 
of  Mormon  tells  them,  they  will  .surely  all  be  .saved." 
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B.  M. — "Well,  what  bave  you  to  say  in  defense  of  your 
prophets?" 

M.  E. —  "In  reply  I  will  ask  you,  what  you  have  to  say 
against  them?" 

B.  M. — "Everything  that  is  had.  I  have  never  heard  of 
anything  good  about  them,  except  from  a  few  traveling  Mor- 
mons who  pretend  (o  be  preachers.  All  the  world  with  this 
exception  speak  evil  of  them." 

M.  E — "Is  not  what  you  say  the  very  best  evidence  in  their 
favor?  How  was  it  with  the  Savior  and  His  followers?  'As 
for  this  sect,  it  is  every  where  spoken  against.'  Nothing  good 
could  come  out  of  Nazireth.  He  did  His  miracles  through  the 
power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.  All  manner  of  evil 
was  said  of  Him,  and  of  His  followers.  None  were 
heard  to  say  any  good  of  them,  but  a  few  of  His  traveling 
followers  who  pretended  to  be  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Did 
not  Jesus  say,  'Blessed  are  ye  when  all  men  speak  evil  of  you, 
and  per.=eoute  you,  for  so  did  your  fathers  of  the  prophets' 
and  to  set  the  matter  more  fully  before  them  he  showed  them 
how  it  had  always  been,  and  always  would  be  with  false  proph 
ets,  by  saying,  'Cursed  are  ye  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you,  for  so  did  your  fathers  of  the  false  prophets." 

B.  M. — "According  to  your  logic,  you  would  prove  John 
A.  Murrel  to  be  a  true  prophet,  for  he  was  everywhere  spoken 
evil  of?" 

M.  E. — "I  am  very  much  surprised  at  what  you  say;  you 
call  it  my  logic  ;  you  must  know  that  I  did  not  originate  this 
rule.  You  have  do  confidence  in  the  Savior  or  the  scriptures. 
You  a  professed  minister  of  the  gospel  to  speak  thus  lightly 
of  the  sayings  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spoke.  And  you 
certainly  know  that  John  A.  Murrel  never  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet  either  true  or  false,  and  that  he  was  a  robber  and 
murderer,  and  fully  proven  to  be  such  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Jesus  was  tried  before  a  court  of  law,  but  pronounced 
innocent  of  any  crime.  Joseph  Smith  was  tried  th'Tty-nias 
times  before  the  courts  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  but  was  always 
acquitted,  because  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  crime.  And  it 
was  said  of  him  before  his  last  trial,  that  'if  the  law  will  not 
reach  him,  powder  and  ball  shall,'  and  so  the  mob  murdered 
him  and  his  brother,  Hyrum,  in  Carthage  jail.  " 

B.  M.^-"How  many  wives  had  Brigham  Young?  " 

M.  E.— "I  was  never  impertinent  enough  to  ask  him  or  any 
one  else,  how  many  he  had."  (Laughter  all  around,  and  B. 
M.  confused.) 

B.  M. — "Well,  you  do  not  deny  preaching  and  practicing 
the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives?" 

M.  E. — "Oh,  no;  under  certain  conditions,  with  proper 
restrictions,  and  provided  the  husband  is  a  man  of  God." 

B.  M. — "I  must  say,  that  I  have  no  fellowship  with  any 
man  or  people  that  teach,  believe  and  practice  such  an  abomin- 
able doctrine,  and  could  not  allow  myself  or  family,  or  the 
members  of  my  church  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  such 
a  people." 

M.  E. — "You  may  save  your  righteous  (?)  soul  all  these 
feans,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  where  Abraham,  Jacob,  David, 
Solomon,  the  prophets,  kings  and  patriarchs  with  their  fam- 
ilies are,  in  the  world  to  come,  you  will  never  be  admitted, 
except  you  repsnt  ol  your  opposition  to  their  family  organ- 
ization, marriage  relation,  government,  etc." 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  the  steamer  landed  at  the 
pier  at  Sacramento  city. 


To  be  wi.se  too  late  is  the  most  exact  definition  of  a  fool. 


DESERET  !S.  S.  UNION  MEETING. 


THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  .July  2nd,  at  the 
Assembly  Hall.     Gen.  Supt.  George  Q.  Cannon  presided. 

Meeting  opened  with  singing  by  the  20th  Ward  Sunday 
school  choir,  led  by  Prof.  J  ohn  Daynes,  and  prayer  by  Elder 
J.  Alford. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Superintendent  George  Reynolds  gave  a  short  report  of  the 
20th  Ward  Sunday  school.  He  believed  it  was  in  as  good  a  con- 
dition as  he  had  ever  known  it  to  be.  The  members  generally 
observed  the  rules  published  by  the  Union  for  the  guidance  of 
our  Sunday  schools.  They  were  at  present  better  off  for 
teachers,  especially  brethren,  than  for  a  long  time  past.  The 
sacrament  was  administered  every  Sunday.  The  average 
attendance  was  about  220  scholars.  The  primary  class  was 
large,  and,  after  the  general  opening  exercises,  it  was  led  into 
a  separate  room  where  the  little  ones  were  under  the  watch- 
care  and  tuition  of  two  competent  brethren. 

Elder  M.  P.  Cowley,  according  to  appointment,  delivered 
an  address,  which  was  replete  with  inteiesting  incidents  of  his 
first  mission  to  the  Southern  States.  The  relation  of  his 
experience  was  well  calculated  to  promote  faith  in  the  gifts  of 
the  gospel  and  divine  revelation. 

Miss  L.  Simmons  and  the  choir  sang,  "Guide  us,  0,  Thou 
great  Jehovah." 

Asst.  Supt.  Goddard  touched  upon  several  matters  of  local 
interest. 

Gen.  Supt.  George  Q.  Cannon  spoke  briefly  against  the  use 
of  tobacco,  especially  referring  to  smoking,  which  he  con- 
demned as  a  low,  unhealthy  and  disgusting  habit.  He  felt 
that  if  the  young  ladies  were  to  unite  and  be  determined  in 
their  eiforts  against  .smoking,  they  could  do  a  great  deal  towards 
abolishing  this  pernicious  custom. 

The  21st  Ward  Sunday  school  were  appointed  to  furnish 
music  and  doorkeepers  at  next  meeting.  It  was  expected  that 
Gen.  Supt.  George  Q.  Cannon  would  give  a  short  addre.ss  on 
the  early  settlement  of  this  valley. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  August,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Benediction  by  Elder  A.  H.  Cannon. 


GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 


[Concluded. ) 

The  next  morning  Philip  met  liis  grandfather 
with  a  calmer  spirit.  "I  have  thouglit  over  my 
quarrel  with  Ben,"  said  he.  "I  had  intended,  to 
let  fly  his  canary,  or  to  have  done  him  some  mis- 
cliief  or  other;  but  now  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  let  the  fellow  alone.  Are  you  satisfied  with  me 
now,  grandfather?" 

"You  luive  taken  one  step  in  the  right  way,  dear 
I'liil ;  but  you  have  not  yet,  I  fear,  forgiven  as  you 
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have  been  forgiven.     Think  over  the  subject  again, 
and  try  your  heart  by  the  word  of  God." 

At  breakfast  Pliilip  sat  silent  and  thoughtful. 
Before  he  rose  to  prepare  for  church,  he  spoke 
again  to  his  grandfather.  "I  see  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  give  up  revengeful  acts,  I  suppose  that  I 
ought  to  keep  down  angry  words  also.  This  is  a 
harder  task  tlian  the  otlier,  for  I  love  to  speak  out 
my  mind ;  but  I'll  try,  with  God's  help,  not  to  speak 
ill  of  Ben.     Grandfather,  are  you  satisfied?" 

'"That  is  another  great  step,  mj'-  boj' ;  but  ask 
your  own  heart  if  it  really  forgives  as  you  have 
been  forgiven." 

Philp  came  home  from  church  with  a  brighter 
face.  "Grandfather"  said  he,  as  he  led  the  old  man 
towards  his  home,  "there  is  one  prayer  which  I 
never  truly  joined  in  till  to-day." 

"What  prayer  was  that?" 

"'That  it  ma}'  please  Thee  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
persecutors  and  slanderers,  and  to  turn  their  hearts.' 
Ben  came  into  mj'  mind  and  I  prayed  for  him ; 
and  do  you  know  why  I  did  so?" 

"God  put  it  into  your  heart,  my  boj'." 

"Why  the  second  chapter  that  was  read  struck 
me  so.  To  hear  of  St.  Stenlien  bleeding  and  d^'ing, 
with  the  cruel  stones  hurled  at  him,  and  the  peo- 
ple yelling  around  him ;  then,  to  think  of  his 
praying  in  the  midst  of  his  agony,  'Lord  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge,'  {Ads  vii.,  (JO).  He  had 
much  more  to  forgive  than  ever  I  had.  I  wonder 
if  the  heart  of  any  of  his  cruel  enemies  was  ever 
turned?" 

"Do  you  forget,  Philip,  that  St.  Paul  was  one  of 
them  ?  That  he  stood  and  looked  on  while  Stephen 
was  murdered?  How  little  the  persecutor  then 
thought  that  he  was  so  soon  to  join  the  Christian 
band  which  he  wishe<l  to  destroy,  and  that  he 
should  die,  like  St.  Stephen,  a  martyr  for  the  gospel !" 

"Witii  wiiat  joy  they  must  have  met  in  heaven!'' 
cried  Philip.  "Perhaps  I  may  find  my  enemv 
there!" 

"And  there  he  would  wolcnmeyou  asa  l)rotlior," 
said  the  aged  man. 

The  next  morniiig  was  rainy  aiul  wet,  but  I'bilip 
was  absent;  ami  his  grandfather  as  he  sat  by  his 
little  fire  and  looked  on  the  untasted  breakfast, 
wondered  what  had  become  of  his  boy.  At  la.st 
be  iicanl  a  well-known  step,  and  Piiilip  eulcrcd, 
tind  ami  dripping  from  the  rain. 

"WIktc  have  you  becui,  my  cliild?" 

"Pve  walked  ail  lin-  wiiy  to  Hackney,"  crird 
I'bilip  gail}',  as  be  pulled  oil'  bis  wet  jacket  iiiid 
bung  it  up  to  dry. 


"To  Hackney !  Why  Ben  lives  there!  Did  you 
go  to  see  him?" 

"The  truth  is,  grandfather,  that  I  heard  but  last 
evening  that  Mr.  .Jones  wants  an  errand  boy,  and 
that  if  a  smart  lad  were  to  apply  at  once,  he  would 
be  likely  to  get  the  place.  Now,  Ben  has  been  for 
some  time  out  of  work  ;  I  thought  that  this  might 
just  suit  him ;  so— as  if  I  delayed  be  might  lose 
his  chance — I  got  up  early  this  morning  and 
walked  over." 

There  was  a  look  of  quiet  pleasure  in  the  old 
man's  face  as  he  poured  out  the  tea  for  his 
breakfast — it  said  more  than  volumes  of 
praise.  After  a  minute's  pause  he  inquired,  "Plow 
did  Ben  receive  you,  my  boy?"    ' 

"All  in  bis  old  way,"  replied  Philip,  with  his 
choler  rising  as  he  spoke.  "He  laughed  when  he 
first  saw  me,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  what  be 
had  given  me  on  Saturday.  Grandfather,  I  felt 
inclined  to  knock  him  down;  but  I  thought  of 
what  I  had  heard  at  church  and  restrained  myself; 
and  after  a  while  I  told  him  my  errand." 

"And  what  did  he  say  to  that?" 

"At  first,  nothing;  he  only  looked  surprised  and 
suspicious,  as  though  he  thought  that  I  was  mak- 
ing game  of  him;  then  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
me  with  an  ashamed  look,  and  said:  'Philip,  I 
behaved  ill  to  you  on  Saturday;  you  said  that  I 
should  repent  it;  and  /  do  !'  " 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy!  You  have  acted 
like  His  child.  'For  if  ye  love  them  which  love 
you,  what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  love 
those  that  love  them.  But  love  ye  your  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the 
children  of  the  Highest:  for  He  is  kind  unto  the 
unthankhd  and  to  the  evil.  Be  ve  therefore  merci- 
ful' "  {Luke  vL,  82,  35,  3G). 


Fragments  op  Time.— Many  a  poor  man  would  be  happy  to 
redeem,  at  tlie  oloso  of  life,  the  .suiu.s  whieh  in  hi.s  youtli'he  liad 
thrown  away;  and  many  an  ignorant  man,  in  the  decay  of  his 
strength,  lias  still  more  reason  to  lament  the  time  which  he  once 
neglected,  when  he  might  have  learned  to  become  "wise  unto 
salvation."  A  slight  excuse  is  enough  I'or  a  man  whilst  deiilh 
seems  distant.  He  f|uiets  his  conscience  while  he  says,  lam 
busy  I  am  hard-working,  I  am  constantly  employed;  and  (Jod  is 
not  "austere:"  he  will  not  expect  much,  where  little  lias  been 
given.  But  this  is  seen  at  last  to  be  a  vain  device  of  Satan, 
when  death  actually  comes,  and  finds  the  soul  unprepared, 
much  business  di)ne,  but  none  of  that  which  might  have  been 
performed,  if  all  the  fragments  of  time  hud  been  gathered 
up,  and  employed  for  the  purpo.se  which  they  are  given  to 
.serve'. 
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aEORGE     ^WASHINGTON. 


THE  name,  which  this  truly  great  and  good  man  rendered 
forever  illustrious  and  venerable,  is  of  thoroughly 
English  origin,  and  was  assumed,  from  a  manor  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  by  one  of  the  proprietors,  during  the  dynasty  of 
the  Plantagenets.  The  family  continued,  for  successive  cen- 
turies, to  produce  men  distinguished  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion as  knights,  divines,  lawyers,  and  agriculturists ;  and  dur- 
ing the  Protectorate  two  of  its  cadets,  more  adventurous  than 
their  predecessors,  fared  forth  from  a  hereditary  grange  in 
Northamptonshire,  took  shipping  for  Virginia,  sailed  into 
the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  settled,  in  the  midst  of  silk  grass 
and  wild  fruits,  under  the  shade  of  the  tall,  bulky  trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

The  grandson  of  one  of  these  emigrants,  a  colonist  of 
industry,  enterprise,  and  repute,  flourished  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  fully 
alive  to  the  inconvenience,  and  steeled  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  celibacy  ;  for  he  was  twice  married,  and  blessed  with 
several  children,  of  whom  George  Washington— the  eldest 
son  by  the  second  wife — was  born  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1732.  Shortly  after  this  joyous  event,  the  worthy  and 
prosperous  planter  removed  to  an  estate  he  possessed  in 
Stafford  county ;  and  there,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannoc  river,  the  childhood  of  the  future  general  and  states- 
man was  passed.  He  soon  gave  indications  of  a  natural  dis- 
position to  lead  and  govern ;  and  showed  an  innate  inclination 
for  military  pursuits  and  athletic  exercises.  When  at  play, 
he  took  infinite  delight  in  forming  his  youthful  comrades  into 
companies,  which  he  drilled,  marched,  and  paraded  with  due 
order  and  formality.  Sometimes  they  were  divided  into  two 
armies,  and  fought  mimic  battles — he  acting  as  captain- 
general  of  one  party.  Then,  as  in  maturer  years,  he  was 
much  given  to  such  feats  as  running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
throwing  bars,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  Moreover, 
he  was  held  in  great  respect  by  his  more  volatile  companions, 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  an  extraordinary  lad;  and  thus  he 
was  often  privileged  to  arbitrate  on  and  settle  their  casual  dis- 
putes, always,  it  is  stated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  general,  persons  attain  with 
credit,  and  fill  with  dignity,  the  positions  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  their  juvenile  indications.  Some, 
indeed,  afterwards  display  talents  of  which,  in  their  first 
stages,  they  gave  no  sign,  and  others  put  forth  a  blossom  not 
destined  to  brine  forth  the  promised  fruits:  but  most 
frequently  the  man  is  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  from 
the  characteristics  exhibited  in  early  years.  Washington  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  though 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  he  more  than  realized  any  hopes 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  entertained  from  his  puerile 
performances.  The  seminary  at  which  he  received  his  very 
scanty  education  was  by  no  means  ol  the  highest  class.  The 
pupils  were  not  even  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  cla.ssical 
learning.  Enough  was  taught  the  urchins  to  fit  them  tor  con-  , 
ducting  the  practical  business  of  a  planter — at  that  time  the 
pursuit  of  nearly  all  gentlemen  whose  progenitors  had  left 
the  comfort  and  security  of  merry  England  to  encounter  the 
toils  and  hardships  of  a  colonial  life.  The  teachers  seem  to 
have  acted  rigidly  on  the  precept  of  a  Spartan  king,  that  the 
boy  should  be  instructed  in  the  arts  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
If,  on  leaving  school,  the  hopeful  youths  could  read 


with  decent  correctness,  write  a  tolerable  hand,  and  keep 
accounts  intelligibly,  what  more  was  wanting  to  capacitate 
them  for  growing  tobacco  and  shipping  it,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  commercial  magnates  who,  arrayed  in  scarlet  cloaks 
and  flowing  periwigs,  paced,  with  haughty  steps  and  unvailed 
pride,  the  arched  exchange  of  Glasgow?  Young  men 
destined  for  learned  professions  were,  it  is  true,  generally  sent 
to  be  educated  in  England ;  for  others,  a  private  tutor  was 
sometimes  engaged ;  but  in  most  cases  the  juvenile  Virgin- 
ians shouldered  their  satchels,  and,  picking  up  the  wild 
grapes  in  their  path,  marched  to  the  nearest  hamlet  to  make 
the  best  of  such  tuition  as  it  boasted  of.  Such,  at  all  events, 
was  the  fortune  of  Washington.  Under  these  disadvanta- 
geous circumstances,  he  pursued  his  simple  studies  with  unusual 
vigor  and  exemplary  diligence.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
strangely  occupied  much  of  his  attention  with  the  dry  forms 
used  in  mercantile  transactions.  He  practiced  his  skill  in  the 
writing  of  bonds,  indentures,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
deeds,  compiled  for  his  own  use  and  guidance  a  code  of  rules 
for  behavior  in  company  and  conversation,  and  transcribed 
such  pieces  of  poetry  as  touched  and  charmed  his  fancy. 
From  a  boy,  he  was  peculiarly  careful  to  polish  his  manners, 
to  cherish  the  heart's  best  affections,  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  be  done  to,  and  to  exercise  such  a  habitual  control  over 
himself,  that  he  might  restrain  his  constitutional  ardor  and 
hold  his  natural  susceptibility  in  check.  His  early  composi- 
tions were  not,  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  education, 
distinguished  by  grammatical  correctness;  but,  by  reading 
and  perseverance,  he  gradually  overcame  these  defects,  and 
learned  to  express  himself  with  force,  clearness,  and  propriety. 
He  had  a  decided  turn  for  mathematical  studies;  and  the  last 
years  of  his  school  career  were  devoted  to  the  mysteries  of 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  surveying.  For  the  last  he  felt 
a  singular  partiality;  and  he  gratified  the  taste  by  measuring 
the  neighboring  fields  and  plantations,  entering  all  the  details 
and  particulars  in  his  note-books.  This  was  done  with  .sys- 
tematic precision  ;  he  used  his  pen  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  and  acquired  habits  which  were  of  inestimable  value 
when  he  ascended  to  posts  of  peril  and  responsibility. 

Meantime,  his  father  had  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life] 
but  this  early  deprivation  was,  in  Washington's  case,  almost 
counteracted  by  the  character  of  his  surviving  parent,  who, 
being  a  women  of  sense,  tenderness,  vigilance,  a  strong  mind, 
and  prudent  management,  reared  her  family  with  the  utmost 
discretion  and  success.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to 
witness  the  splendid  position  to  which  the  abilities,  conduct, 
and  energy  of  her  son  ultimately  elevated  him. 

Washington  went  no  longer  to  school  after  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  relations  had  previously  entertained  the  intention 
of  entering  him  as  a  midshipman  in  the  navy;  and  with  this 
view  had  successfully  exerted  their  influence  to  procure  him  a 
warrant.  It  appears  that  the  future  hero  of  a  continent  joy- 
fully acquiesced  in  this  scheme  for  his  advancement  in  life ; 
and  had  it  been  persisted  in,  he  would  no  doubt  have  borne 
himself  with  credit  and  distinction.  This  was  unquestionably 
a  critical  juncture  in  his  career,  and  in  the  history  of  America; 
but  it  was  terminated,  imprudently  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  by  the  interference  of  his  widowed  mother,  who  little 
relished  the  thought  of  her  darling  being  sent  "to  rough  it 
out  at  sea."  She  therefore  authoritatively  forbade  his  depart- 
ure. Perhaps  the  incipient  hero  was  not  altogether  disconso- 
late at  the  maternal  veto  being  thus  exercised ;  for  about  this 
date  he  proved  himself  not  insensible  to  the  magic  power  of 
female  grace,  and  became  vehemently  enamored  of  some  rural 
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beauty.  He  celebrated  her  perfections  in  love-ditties,  and 
confessed  his  pangs  in  letters  to  a  confident;  but,  with  a 
modesty  surely  rare  under  such  circuaisiances,«he  ventured 
not  to  reveal  the  state  of  his  agitated  heart  to  the  fair  being 
whose  image  was  stamped  on  its  tablets. 
( To  he  continued. ) 


BATHING. 


BY  A.    S.    ROGERS. 


AS  a  warning  to  children  who  go  into  the  water  to  bathe, 
I  wish  to  relate  an  incident  that  happened  while  the 
Saints,  of  which  I  was  one,  were  crossing  the  plains,  on  the 
way  to  these  valleys.  When  starting  from  Winter  Quarters, 
we  were  divided  into  companies,  each  company  traveling  at 
some  distance  from  the  others  in  order  that  we  might  have 
feed  for  our  teams. 

We  would  occasionally  lay  over  for  a  few  days  so  that  the 
sisters  could  bake  bread,  wash,  iron,  mend,  etc. ,  and  also  to 
give  the  cattle  a  chance  to  recruit.  We  used  oxen  in  those 
days,  there  being  but  few  who  could  afford  a  horse  team. 

At  one  of  these  stopping  places,  we  camped  by  a  stream  of 
water  called  Looking  Glass  creek,  which  emptied  into  the 
Platte  river  about  a  mile  from  where  we  were  camped.  We 
had  beautiful  moonlight  nights  at  that  time,  and  one  evening 
about  ten  or  a  dozen  girls,  myself  being  one  of  the  number, 
with  one  elderly  lady  to  take  charge  of  us,  took  it  into  our 
heads  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  have  a  bath  in  the 
Platte  river,  which  is  a  very  wide  stream  and  quite  shallow  in 
places.  We  thought  that  by  going  so  far  we  could  have  a 
good  time  and  no  one  would  molest  us.  In  due  time  we 
started  and  followed  the  creek  until  we  came  to  the  river, 
after  which,  a  place  was  soon  found  that  suited  our  purpose, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
elderly  lady,  in  the  water  enjoying  ourselves  very  much.  We 
had  not  been  in  long,  before  some  of  the  girls  said,  "let  us 
play  baptize,"  one  saying  to  the  other,  "let  me  baptize  you." 
We  commenced  to  do  this,  although  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  words  were  uttered.  We  were  soom  interrupted  in  our 
sport  by  hearing  some  one  exclaim,  "What  is  that?  See, 
what  is  that  coming?"  All  looked  in  the  direction  pointed 
out,  and  sure  enough  something  was  coming,  right  towards  us, 
and  only  a  short  distance  away. 

Then  such  a  screaming  and  rushing  for  the  shore  was  per- 
haps never  witnessed  before,  nor  since,  some  almost  falling 
down  in  the  water  from  fright.  I  never  shall  forget  the  feel- 
ings I  had  upon  first  beholding  the  object  before  u.s.  I  was 
like  one  paralyzed,  and  could  not  speak  or  move  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  was  nearly  the  last  one  out  of  the  water.  But 
all  gained  the  shore,  and  in  looking  back  saw  this  object  go 
up  the  creek  and  disappear.  It  was  rather  strange  that  no 
two  persons  thought  it  looked  alike;  some  at  first  thought  it 
was  a  man  who  was  trying  to  scare  us,  but  we  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  motion  of  the  watiT  as  it  moved  along,  first 
lioniing  towards  us,  then  turning  and  going  up  the  creek,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  we  never  found  any  one  who  could 
explain  the  mystery  of  the  scare.  We  all  felt,  however,  that 
it  wa.s  a  warning  for  us  not  to  meddle  with  sacred  ordinances. 
We  also  felt  that  as  we  were  in  an  Indian  country,  we  had  acted 


very  unwise  in  going  so  far  from  camp.  It  gave  us  many 
reflections,  and  we  went  home  talking  very  seriously  about 
what  had  happened. 

I  have  had  a  desire  to  write  this,  so  ,the  children  of  the 
Saints  could  read  it.  I  trust  it  will  teach  them  to  never  make 
light  of  any  of  the  sacred  ordinances  of  our  Church,  for  I 
know  it  is  displeasing  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 


THE    MODEL    GIRL. 


A  practical,  plain  young  girl ; 
Not-afraid-of-the-rain  young  girl; 

A  poetical  posey, 

A  ruddy  and  rosy, 
A  helper-of-self  young  girl. 

At-home-in-her-place  young  girl ; 
A  never-will-lace  young  girl; 

A  toiler  serene, 

A  life  pure  and  clean, 
A  princess-of-peace  young  girl. 

A  wear-her-own-hair  young  girl; 
A  free-from-a-stare  young  girl; 

Improves  every  hour, 

No  sickly  sunflower, 
A  wealth-of-rare-sense  young  girl. 

Plenty-room-in-her-shoes  young  girl ; 
No  indulger-in-blues  young  girl ; 

Not  a  bang  on  her  brow, 

To  fraud  not  a  bow. 
She's  just-what-she-seems  young  girl. 

Not  a  reader-of-trash  young  girl ; 
Not  a  ciieap-jewel-flash  young  girl ; 

Not  a  sipper  of  rum, 

Not  a  cliewer  of  gum, 
A  marvel-of-sense  young  girl. 

An  early-retiring  young  girl ; 
An  active,  aspiring  young  girl, 

A  morning  ariser 

A  dandy  despisor, 
A  progressive,  American  girl. 

A  lover-of-prose  young  girl ; 

Not  a  turn-up-your-nose  young  girl ; 

Not  given  to  splutter, 

Not  "utterly  utter,"  ' 
But  a  matter-of-fact  young  girl. 

A  rightly-ambitious  young  girl  ; 

Red-lips-most-delioious  j'oung  girl; 
A  sparkling  clear  oyo. 
That  siiy.*,  "I  will  try," 

A  8ure-to-succoed  young  girl. 

An  honestly  courting  young  girl ; 
A  never-seon-flirting  young  girl ; 

A  quiet  and  pure, 

A  modest,  deniuro, 
A  flt-for-a-wifo  young  girl. 

A  sought-ovorywhero  young  girl  ; 
A  fuluro-mosl-fnirj-oung'girl ; 

An  ever  discreet — 

Wo  too  seldom  meet 
This  quooD-among-queens  young  girl. 
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GEORGE!  4.  CANNOH, 


EDrrOR. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  AUGUST  1,  1883. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


^^^^^1  HE  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  God  are  very 
wonderful.     They  are  so  gradual  in  their 
operation  that  it  requires  close  observa- 
tion to  perceive  them.     In  no  direction  is 
this  change  more  apparent  than  in  the 
development  of  individual  responsibility. 
There  was  a  time  in  this  Church  when  the 
people  leaned    almost   entirely   upon  the 
Prophet  and  the  other  leading  men.    This  is 
the  fashion  to-day  in  the  sectarian  world.     The 
various  congregations  of  religious   worshipers 
leave  religious  subjects  to  the  clergy.    They  are 
;  .Av-^  supposed  to  be  theologians,  that  is,  to  have  a 

^,^s^  knowledge  of  religion.  The  business  man,  the  pro- 
^^  fessional  man,  the  mechanic  and  everybody  else, 
attends  to  his  own  individual  business,  bestows  no 
particular  care  upon  religion,  but  leaves  his  preacher  to 
attend  to  that  as  though  it  was  his  special  business.  The 
congregation  pays  him  his  salary,  leave  their  souls  in  his 
charge,  and  feel  a  degree  of  security  in  having  done  so— that 
he  will  do  the  rest.  How  absurd  is  this  practice  !  Religion 
is  not  a  profession  to  be  studied  by  a  class  of  individuals  in 
behalf  of  all  the  rest  of  the  human  family.  It  is  a  common 
proverb  that  if  a  man  wants  a  thing  well  done  he  had  better 
do  it  himself  If  he  desires  the  salvation  of  his  soul  he  cer- 
tainly can  attend  to  it  better  than  anybody  else. 

The  organization  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  had  the  efi'ect  to  give  men,  women  and  children 
correct  ideas  respecting  religion  and  their  relationship  to  God. 
We  are  taught  that  every  one  of  us  can  know  God,  can  under- 
stand the  plan  of  salvation  and  every  principle  connected 
therewith,  which  men  call  theology.  We  have  learned  that  if 
we  are  saved  we  must  do  our  part  and  not  depend  upon  any- 
body else.  The  result  is,  while  the  Latter-day  Saints  depend 
upon  God,  they  also  cultivate  .self-dependence.  They  try  to 
help  themselves.  To  have  their  sins  remitted  they  must  do 
something.  They  must  believe.  They  must  repent.  They 
mu>t  go  down  into  the  water.  They  must  come  up  out  of  the 
water.  They  must  have  hands  laid  upon  them.  They  must 
walk  in  all  uprightness  before  God.  They  must  do  everything 
that  they  can.  Use  self-exertion,  be  diligent,  and  then  call 
upon  God  to  help  and  to  make  up  what  they  lack. 

As  the  work  grows  the  Latter-day  Saints  learn  more  and 
more  to  depend  upon  themselves,  instead  of  leaning  entirely 
upon  their  teachers.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  president 
of  the  Church  cannot  carry  the  Church.  The  president  of  a 
Stake  cannot  carry  the  Stake  any  more  than  a  Bishop  can  carry 
his  Ward.  He  can  do  his  part,  but  the  people  must  do 
theirs. 

Little  children  are  now  taught  with  a  care  formerly  unknown. 
The  history  of  the  Church,  its  doctrines,  and  all  the  principles 
of  salvation  are  taught  to  them.  This  is  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  every  child  who  is  connected  with  our  various  organ- 


izations becomes  instructed  with  a  minuteness  formerly 
unknown  even  among  Elders.  We  have  heard  children  in 
our  Sunday  schools  answer  questions  upon  all  these  subjects 
which  a  few  years  ago  many  Elders  could  not  reply  to.  The 
result  is  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  is  being  reached  by 
the  people,  and  as  time  goes  on  this  will  be  more  and  more  the 
case,  until  eventually  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  will  be 
fulfilled,  where  he  says :  "And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know 
the  Lord :  for  they  shall  all  know  Me  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them." 


It  is  such  features  as  the  above  in  our  organization  which 
make  the  world  hate  and  fear  us.  Our  enemies  know  that 
union  is  strength.  They  hate  our  union.  They  dread  the 
compactness  of  our  organization.  They  are  hoping  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  capture  the  children  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  For  this  purpose  they  establish  shools  in  almost  every 
settlement.  They  invite  our  children  to  come  and  be  edu- 
cated. Their  object  is  to  wean  them  from  the  truth.  They 
may  succeed  in  a  few  instances,  but  in  the  most  of  the  settle- 
ments, they  have  but  very  few  pupils.  They  represent,  how- 
ever, to  the  people  in  the  East  that  they  are  doing  a  great  work. 
This  is  to  get  aid  from  them  in  the  shape  of  money.  While, 
however,  our  children  are  taught  in  primary  associations,  in 
Sunday  schools,  and  in  the  other  associations  as  they  are  at 
present,  they  occupy  quite  a  safe  position.  But  every  child 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  looked  after.  Each 
soul  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Sunday  school  super- 
intendents and  teachers  to  be  successful,  like  the  missionaries 
who  go  abroad,  must  place  a  high  value  upon  the  human  soul. 
A  child  taught  at  home  and  brought  up  in  righteousness  is  as 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God  as  one  soul  converted  abroad. 
Besides  they  are  here  at  home.  They  are  free  from  tradition. 
They  are  likely  to  be  much  more  useful,  more  devoted,  and 
less  liable  to  apostasy.  Where  parents  are  careless  upon  this 
subject,  superintendents  and  teacher.s  should  manifest  the  zeal 
which  the  parents  lack,  and  great  will  be  their  joy  and  eternal 
their  happiness  if  they  do  this. 


Thin  Sheets  of  Iron. — Many  years  ago,  there  was  sent 
to  England  from  Pittsburg,  in  the  United  States,  a  letter 
written  on  a  sheet  made  from  iron,  1,000  sheets  of  which  laid 
upon  each  other  would  only  make  one  inch  in  thickness ;  the 
dimensions  being  8  in.  by  5]  in.,  or  a  surface  of  44  inches,  and 
weighing  69  grains.  Since  then,  Wales  has  surpassed  America, 
Staffordshire  has  surpas.sed  Wales,  and  Wales  again  surpassed 
Staffordshire,  till  at  length  Swansea  succeeded  in  making  a 
sheet  of  the  finest  appearance,  and  thinnest  that  has  ever  yet 
been  seen  b>  mortal  eyes,  10  in.  by  5'.  in.,  or  55  inch  surface, 
and  weighing  but  20  grains,  and  being  indeed  a  sort  of  iron 
"go.ssamer."  This  being  brought  into  the  standard  of  8  in. 
by  5]  in.,  or  44  surface  inches,  is  but  10  grains  or  30  per  cent, 
less  than  any  previous  effort,  and  requiring  at  least  4,800 
sheets  to  make  one  inch  in  thickne.s.s.  By  way  of  comparison 
we  may  add  that  one  grain  of  gold  may  be  extended  over  56 
square  inches  of  surface,  and  gold  leaf  is  only  about  one  two 
hundred  thousandths  of  an  inch.  A  single  grain  may  be  drawn 
out  into  500  feet  of  wire.  Tin  is  expanded  by  rolling  or  ham- 
mering, or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  operations,  into  leaves 
or  sheets  barely  one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickfless, 
under  the  name  of  tin-foil. 
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A  FELLAH  PLOWINa. 


FELLAH  is  an  Arabian  word  meaning  peasant  or  agricul- 
turist, or,  when  used  by  the  Turks  in  speaking  contemptu- 
ously of  the  laborers  of  Egypt,  means  clown  or  boor.  This 
class  of  beings  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian  pop- 
ulation, and  are  descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants,  inter- 
mingled with  Arabs,  Syrians  and  several  other  races. 

They  are  invariably  poor,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
obtain  anything  but  the  humblest  clothing  and  the  poorest 
food.  Vegetables  eaten  in  an  uncooked  state  form  their  prin- 
cipal articles  of  diet.  The  taste  of  animal  food  is  almost 
unknown  to  them.     As  a  great  treat  they  sometimes  obtain  a 


In  our  engraving  we  see  a  Fellah  engaged  in  plowing.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  the  rudely-constructed  implement,  called  a 
plow,  to  realize  what  a  tiresome  and  annoying  task  it  must  be 
to  prepare  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed.  The  team,  although 
unequally  matched,  is  one  of  which  any  Fellah  would  be  proud; 
and  the  plow,  with  all  its  rudeness,  pleases  the  Egyptian 
agriculturist  as  well  as  the  modern,  improved  tools  please  our 
farmers.  The  ancient  Egyptian  plow  was  wholly  of  wood, 
and  frequently  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pointed  stick 
which  was  forced  into  the  ground  as  it  was  drawn  forward.  It 
was  devoid  of  everything  which  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
laborer  to  guide  it,  and  in  order  to  make  it  stir  the  soil,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  pressing  down  on  the  handle.    The 


little  rice.  Their  drink  is  limited  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  coffee.  Yet  with  this  frugal  fare,  they  are  robust,  healthy 
and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue. 

Some  of  this  class  of  people  are  intelligent,  pliable  and 
sober,  but  the  great  majority  are  idle,  ignorant,  obstinate, 
quarrelsome  and  licentious.  They  inherit  from  their  ancestors 
the  hatred  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  it  is  often  only  through 
the  infli<!tion  of  (he  most  severe  penalties  that  they  are  made 
to  yield  to  the  oxorbitant,  and,  most  frequently,  unjust  demands 
of  their  rulers.  The  women  who  are  frequently  as  obstinate 
as  their  "lords,"  marry  early.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  if 
we  can  believe  historians,  for  a  girl  to  be  married  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  and  by  the  time  she  is  twenty-four  years  old 
lo  be  a  grand-mother. 


form  with  one  handle  was  afterwards  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another  handle,  and  a  beam  was  fastened  between 
them  a  little  above  their  point  of  junction.  The  plow-share 
was  the  point  of  the  wedge.  Such  a  tool  would  be  useless  in 
this  country  where  the  ground  contains  so  many  stones,  but 
in  the  region  of  the  Nile,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of  the 
river  washings,  it  answers  every  purpose. 

Sjmc  recent  writers,  who  scoff  at  everything  which  savors 
in  the  least  degree  of  what  is  termed  "Mornionisni,"  claim 
that  there  is  no  credit  due  the  Saints  for  having  redeemed 
this  barren  waste  of  land  which  we  now  inhabit.  They  assert 
that  the  "Mormons"  invariably  sought  out  the  best  land,  and 
then  with  crooked  sticks  for  plows  scratched  the  .soil,  thus 
preparing  it  for  the  seed.     To  the  first  charge  wo  plead  guilty; 


^ 
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and  would  only  ask,  who  had  a  better  right  than  this  people 
to  secure  the  best  land.  In  reply  to  the  second  accusation  we 
will  only  say  that  if  any  opposer  of  this  Church  can  go  to  any 
of  Utah's  valleys,  and  with  an  implement  resembling  the 
Egyptian  plow,  prepare  the  ground  and  cause  it  to  yield  such 
abundant  crops  as  those  for  which  this  country  is  now  noted, 
then  we  will  attribute  the  development  and  beauty  of  this 
land  to  something  besides  "Mormon"  industry  and  persever- 
ance, coupled  with  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty. 


CAUSES    OF    THE   CONFEICT  BE- 
TWEEN   SCIENCE    AND 
RELIGION. 


BY   J.    H.    W. 


TRUTH  is  ever  harmonious.  Science  and  religion,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  terms,  can  never  be  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  direct  revelations  of  God  to  man  must  ever 
agree  with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation.  Invention 
and  discovery  are  but  the  unfolding  of  the  laws,  attributes 
and  objects  of  nature  to  man's  finite  understanding — the 
action  of  the  Divine  will  on  the  minds  of  men.  So,  whether 
man  seeks  for  spiritual  truth  through  the  revelations  of  God, 
or  looks  out  upon  the  material  world  and  investigates  the 
working  of  physical  laws,  the  result  must  be  the  same.  A 
truth  revealed  to  the  sensitive,  impulsive  human  heart  to-day 
in  its  full  play  of  emotions  and  passions  cannot  be  at  any  real 
variance  with  a  truth  written  upon  a  far-olf  planet  rolling  in 
the  depths  of  space,  or  upon  a  fossil  whose  poor  life  ebbed 
away  thousands  of  years  ago.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  conflict 
has  been  going  on  for  years  between  some  students  of  science 
on  one  side  and  the  devotees  of  religion  on  the  other.  Nearly 
all  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  medieval  or  modern  times 
have  been  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  a  hard  con- 
test it  has  been.  The  war  has  been  waged  longer,  the  battles 
have  been  fiercer,  the  sieges  more  persistent,  the  diplomacy 
more  far-reaching,  and  the  revenge  more  deadly  than  ever 
characterized  the  military  campaigns  of  Alexander,  Csesar  or 
Napoleon. 

Let  us  then  inquire  into  the  cau.ses  of  this  conflict  and  try 
and  understand  something  concerning  it.  In  the  first  place 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  underrate  .science.  On  every  side 
we  sec  its  beneficient  efi'ects.  The  food  we  eat,  the  clothes 
we  wear,  and  the  houses  we  dwell  in  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  it  for  their  existence.  When  we  travel  it  is  mostly  by 
the  appliances  of  science.  The  books  we  read  are  manu- 
factured by  its  aid.  It  transmits  our  messages  to  and  from 
our  friends,  and  prepares  the  light  that  illuminates  our  streets 
and  dwellings.  It  has  contributed  greatly  to  relieve  human 
suffering  and  promote  human  happiness,  and  to  distinguish 
the  civilizpd  from  the  savage  races  of  the  earth. 

And  what  has  religion  done?  So  long  as  it  was  true  and 
pure  it  was  the  favored  child  of  heaven.  While  the  true 
church  existed  upon  the  earth,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian, 
we  hear  of  no  conflict  between  its  members  and  the  students  of 
science.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  from  their  writincs  that 
Moses,  Job,  David,  Solomon  and  Isaiah  were  the  leading 
scientists  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  They  understood 
natural  history,  architecture,  sculpture,  poetry,  music,  botany 
and  in  astronomy  they  made  such  progress  that  many  of  the 


constellations  still  retain  the  names  they  used,  such  as  Orion, 
Pleaides,  etc.  (See  Joh  xxxriii.,  31;  Amos  v.,  8.)  We 
read  of  no  conflict  between  the  truths  of  science  and  the 
teachings  of  Paul,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  On  the  other  hand  the 
discourse  of  Paul  in  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  was  the 
complement  or  sequel  of  ideas  already  held  by  the  most  cele- 
brated Grecian  philosophers.     (See  Acts  xvi).,  19-23.) 

It  was  not  till  after  the  great  apostasy,  when  the  voice  of 
inspiration  had  ceased,  that  the  great  conflict  commenced 
between  science  and  the  so-called  Christian  church.  Yet 
even  in  her  apostatized  condition  the  Catholic  church  did 
much  for  the  amelioration  of  society. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  cloud  of  more  than  Cimmerian  darkness 
overshadowed  western  Europe.  It  was  then  occupied  by 
wandering  savages.  The  period  embraced  in  the  next 
thousand  years  greatly  improved  its  condition.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  population  were  organized  into 
families,  communities  and  cities.  Those  centuries  found  it 
full  of  bondmen — they  left  it  without  a  slave.  Where  there 
had  been  trackless  forests,  there  were  now  farms,  orchards 
and  villages.  Instead  of  bloody  chieftains  drinking  out  o( 
their  enemies'  skulls,  there  were  parish  priests  teaching  the 
masses  the  crude  beginnings  of  religious  thought.  Instead  of 
gladiatorial  combats,  which  characterized  ancient  Rottan 
civilization,  there  were  thoughtful  men  gravely  pondering 
the  problems  of  free  agency  and  moral  responsibility. 

Enveloped  as  she  was  by  the  evils  of  the  times,  the  Catholic 
church  gave  rise  to  many  improvements.  She  taught  the 
doctrine  of  an  ultimate  accountability  for  personal  deeds,  of 
which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  had  very  indistinct 
perceptions.  Under  her  direction  the  brotherhood  of  man 
was  taught  as  it  had  never  been  before,  and  was  illustrated, 
not  merely  by  individual  acts  of  charity,  the  memory  of  which 
is  soon  forgotten;  but  also  by  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  alms-houses,  schools  and 
asylums,  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  the  succoring  of  the  oppressed.  Many  of  her 
high  dignitaries,  and  even  popes,  were  men  who  had  risen 
from  the  humbler  ranks  of  society.  These  men,  true  to  their 
instincts,  were  often  the  champions  of  right  against  might. 
In  an  age  of  tyranny,  the  very  organization  of  the  church 
was  essentially  republican.  It  thus  paved  the  way  for  modern 
representative  governments,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for 
their  introduction. 

Still  it  was  not  over  nations  and  communities  that  Rome 
showed  her  chief  power,  but  in  her  control  of  domestic  and 
individual  interests.  History  presents  no  record  like  to  hers. 
Her  pontifi"s  in  the  quiet  halls  of  the  Vatican  could  equally 
take  in  a  hemisphere  at  a  glance  or  examine  the  private 
character  of  any  individual.  Was  there  a  rebellion  in  Spain? 
Her  agents  informed  her  of  it.  Was  there  an  obscure 
philosopher  in  Germany  writing  down  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations? She  also  knew  it.  While  she  restrained  the  power 
and  tyranny  of  kings  by  her  influence,  she  also  relieved  the 
hungry  beggar  or  wandering  minstrel  at  the  monastery  gate. 
In  all  Europe  there  was  not  a  man  too  obscure,  too  insignifi- 
cant or  too  desolate  for  her.  Surrounded  by  her  solemnities 
every  one  received  his  name  at  her  altar,  her  bells  chimed  at 
his  marriage  and  her  knell  tolled  at  his  funeral.  By  her 
confessionals  she  extorted  from  him  the  secrets  of  his  life, 
and  by  her  penances  she  punished  him  for  his  faults.  In  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  trouble  her  servants  sought  him  out, 
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teaching  him  to  place  his  trust  in  God,  and  strengthening 
him  for  the  trials  of  life  by  the  example  of  the  good  and 
faithful  of  former  days.  And  when  at  length  his  lifeless  body 
had  become  an  offense,  even  to  his  friends,  she  received  it 
into  her  consecrated  ground,  there  to  rest  till  the  resurrection 
morning.  She  raised  woman  from  nearly  the  condition  of  a 
slave  and  made  her  the  equal  and  companion  of  man;  and, 
,  in  turn,  received  a  recompense  by  a  firm  friend  in  every  home. 
In  an  age  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  she  lifted  up  her  hand  in 
defense  of  the  weak,  and  made  her  sanctuaries  a  refuge  for 
the  despairing  and  oppressed. 

But  here  arose  the  difficulty.  The  so-called  Christian 
church  by  apostasy  had  lost  the  key  of  revelation.  Her 
decisions  depended  not  upon  the  voice  of  inspiration  but  upon 
the  musty  parchments  of  the  past.  Claiming  to  be  the  church 
of  God,  she  regarded  her  decisions  as  infallible  and  irrevocable, 
her  teachings  as  beyond  question.  Her  ideas  were  crystalized, 
her  philosophy,  if  indeed  it  was  worthy  of  that  name,  was 
stationary,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  systems  reposing  on  a 
final  revelation  of  God.  In  the  domain  of  the  Catholic  church 
during  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  namely  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles  to  the  eleventh  century,  not  a  book  had  been 
written,  not  a  painting  executed,  nor  statue  sculptured  of 
sufficient  merit  to  rescue  the  name  of  the  author  from  oblivion. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  there  fell  a 
dark  cloud  of  intellectual  stagnation,  an  invisible  atmosphere 
of  oppression  ready  to  break  down  morally  and  physically 
whatever  opposed  its  weight ;  except  where  a  few  feeble  rays 
of  light  were  kept  flickering  by  the  efforts  of  Jewish  and 
Mahometan  fcholars.  She  at  once  disclosed  her  human  and 
denied  her  divine  origin  by  attempting  to  force  fixed  laws  on 
society  in  the  presence  of  higher  truths  and  advancing  civil- 
ization. 

The  first  great  conflict  was  in  reference  to  geography — the 
shape  and  surface  of  the  earth.  When  science  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  earth  was  round,  there  was  a  great  commotion, 
and  so  much  the  more  since  it  was  by  Blahometan  scholars 
that  the  discovery  had  been  made.  It  was  asked,  "Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  In  other  words,  "Is  it 
possible  for  vile  Mahometans  to  understand  and  teach  such  a 
truth  when  it  is  not  yet  known  to  the  assumed  church  of 
God.'"  At  once  the  war-spirit  became  fierce  and  hot.  The 
great  writer  Eusebius  treated  the  doctrine  with  contempt. 
Lactautius  asks,  "Is  there  any  one  so  senseless,  as  to  believe 
that  there  are  men  whose  footsteps  are  higher  than  their 
heads?  That  the  crops  and  trees  grow  downwards?  That 
the  rains,  snow  and  hail  fall  upward  to  the  earth?"  (For 
further  particulars  see  WlicwtTs  IIi.it.  fmhirt.  Scintcr.i,  Vol. 
I.,  jjiuje  190.)  At  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  Cosiiias 
Indicopleustes  by  direction  of  the  Catholic  church  undertook 
to  give  a  description  of  the  earth.  According  to  Cosmas,  the 
universe  is  in  the  form  of  an  immense  box,  twice  as  broad  as 
it  i«  high  and  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  box  lies  the  earth,  surrounded  by  four  great  seas  or 
oceans.  At  the  outer  edges  of  these  seas  ri.se  immense  walls, 
which  support  the  vault  of  heaven,  even  as  the  walls  of  a 
house  support  the  roof;  and  thus  walls  and  vault  shut  in  the 
earth  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  vast  box  he  divides 
into  two  compartments  or  stories.  In  the  lower  one  men  wore 
said  to  live,  and  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  move.  The  upper 
one  was  sai<l  to  be  the  abode  of  God  and  angels,  who.se  princi- 
rial  work  was  to  push  and  pull  the  sun  and  planets  to  and  fro, 
and  to  open  the  windows  of  heaven,  au<l  tlius  regulate  tlie 
quantity  of  rain. 


The  ignorance  or  impudence  of  Cosmas  can  only  be  partially 
imagined,  when  we  recollect  that  he  supported  his  theory 
by  reference  to  the  Bible,  and  quoted  Genesis  i.,  6,  Job  xxvi., 
11,  Psalms  cxlviii.,  4,  Isaiah  xl.,  22.  All  the  sublime  poetry 
and  beautiful  imagery  of  these  texts  was  thus  debased  to  give 
credence  to  the  wild  vagaries  of  ignorant  man. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  contest  in  all  its 
phases:  suffice  it  to  say  that  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century 
Ceco  d'  Ascoli  was  burned  alive  for  asserting  his  belief  in  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  (See  Meander's  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Vol.  II.,  page  63.)  Thestudent  of  history 
will  also  remember  how  Columbus  at  the  great  council  of 
Salamanca  was  overwhelmed  by  texts  of  scripture  wrested 
from  their  rightful  meaning.  It  was  only  after  the  successful 
navigation  of  the  earth,  by  Magellan's  ship,  the  San  Vitforia, 
that  Rome  ceased  to  persecute  the  adherants  of  this  doctrine. 
In  all  this  contest  Rome's  dogmas  only  resulted  in  injury  to 
herself  The  authority  of  the  scriptures  was  not  in  the  end 
weakened  but  rather  strengthened;  but  to  thinking  men, 
Rome's  claim  of  divine  right  to  interpret  the  scriptures  was 
of  little  value.  Rome  had  been  "weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting." 

It  was  therefore  in  a  scientific  not  less  than  a  religious  point 
of  view  that  many  leading  minds  looked  with  favor  toward 
that  great  religious  movement  known  as  the  Reformation. 

While  Luther,  Calvin  and  Zwingle  were  busy  denouncing 
the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  the  forces  were  pre- 
paring for  the  second  great  conflict  between  science  and  sp- 
called  religion,  namely  that  concerning  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  Copernicus  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Luther,  and  died 
two  years  before  him.  His  was  as  brave  a  life  as  ever  lived 
in  story.  For  thirty-six  years,  at  the  very  time  the  Pro- 
testant struggle  was  raging,  he  was  working  at  that  immortal 
book,  De  Rcfolutionibus  Orhum,  in  which  he  so  clearly 
demonstrates  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  around  the  sun.  But  he  dared  not  print  it  for 
many  years.  If  he  published  it  at  Rome,  it  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition ;  if  he  caused  it  to  be  printed  in 
Germany,  there  were  the  Protestant  leaders  no  le.^s  hostile; 
if  he  sent  it  to  Switzerland,  there  stood  Calvin  and  Zwingle 
ready  to  burn  it.  In  reference  to  Copernicus,  Luther  declared, 
"People  give  ear  to  an  upstart  astrologer,  who  strives  to  show 
that  the  earth  revolves;"  and  again,  "This  fool  (Copernicus) 
wishes  to  rever.se  the  whole  system  of  astronomy."  Melancthon, 
in  his  treatise  Initia  Ductrinen  Phisirnr,  says,  'The  eyes  are 
witnesses  that  the  heavens  revolve  about  the  earth  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,"  and  adds,  "Now  it  is  a  want  of 
decency  to  as.sert  publicly  the  notions  of  Copernicus;  and 
Zwingle  declares,  "The  earth  can  be  no  where,  if  not  in  the 
center  of  the  universe.  It  is  a  part  of  a  good  mind  to  accept 
the  truth  as  revealed  by  God,  and  acquiesce  in  it.  (See 
G'eschichte  des  Matcrlnlismns,  Vol.  I.,  page  217.) 

Further,  Calvin  proved  the  darkness  of  his  own  mind  when 
he  put  to  death  that  celebrated  philosopher  and  pliysirian, 
Michael  Scrvetus,  who.se  greatest  crimes  were  that  in  religion 
he  denied  the  absurd  dogma  that  the  Father,  Stm  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  three  distinct  and  separate  beings  and  yet  one  and 
the  same  person  ;  and  in  .science  he  had  partially  succeded  in 
discovering  the  circulation  of  blood.  The  ciretimstanccs  were 
also  of  the  most  atrocious  character.  Serve  tiis  was  roasted 
for  two  hours  in  the  flames  of  a  slow  fire  made  of  green  wood. 
Meanwhile  he  was  begging  for  the  love  of  (lod  that  they 
w<iuld  |iut  on  more  wood  or  do  .something  to  end  his  torture. 
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So  also  in  superstition  the  Protestants  were  not  a  whit 
behind  the  Catholics.  In  presence  of  the  Protestant  king, 
James  I.,  of  England,  it  was  declared  that  Agnes  Sampson 
with  two  hundred  other  witches  had  sailed  in  sieves  from 
Leith  to  North  Betwiok  church  to  hold  a  banquet  with  the 
devil.  It  was  also  said  that  the  witches  had  baptized  and  then 
drowned  a  black  cat,  which  caused  a  terrible  storm  in  which 
the  ship  that  carried  the  kingnarrowl>  escaped  being  wrecked. 
King  James  and  the  high  church  dignitaries  who  formed  his 
privy  council,  believed  the  accusation  and  condemned  the 
poor  women  to  the  flames. 

The  leaders  of  German  Protestantism  were  Luther  and 
Jlelanchthon,  yet  even  they  were  victims  of  the  grossest 
superstition.  They  believed  that  in  the  Tiber,  not  far  distant 
from  the  pope's  palace  a  monster  had  been  found  having  the 
body  of  a  man,  the  head  of  an  ass  and  the  claws  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  After  much  speculation  and  searching  of  their  Bibles, 
they  concluded  it  was  a  manifestation  of  G-od's  auger  against 
Rome,  and  they  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  it.  (See  Buckle  s 
Hint,  of  Cirilixation.) 

The  lessons  thus  taught  were  clear  and  convincing.  Many 
intelligent  minds  saw  that  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics 
lacked  not  merely  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  gospel,  but 
likewise  that  knowledge  and  authority,  which  are  the  certain 
results  of  divine  revelation.  The  result  was  soon  apparent. 
A  violent  reaction  followed.  Germany,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Keformation,  is  now  the  stronghold  of  infidelity. 

And  why  was  this?  What  was  it  that  made  large  numbers 
of  the  best  men  in  Europe  hate  both  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant religions?  Why  did  Ricetto,  Bruno  and  Servetus 
in  the  hour  of  martyrdom  turn  with  loathing  from  that 
sacred  emblem,  the  crucifix?  The  reason  was  simply  this: 
so-called  Christianity  had  been  made  to  them  identical  with 
the  most  horrible  oppression  of  mind,  because  they  who  had 
assumed  to  represent  Christianity  had  misrepresented  it.  In 
other  words,  the  absurd  theories,  rigid  dogmas  and  heathenish 
superstitions  of  apostate  Christianity  bore  no  more  resem- 
blance to  the  benign  and  heavenly  principles  of  the  gospel 
than  an  ancient  Egyptian  mummy  with  its  shrunken  skeleton 
and  ghostly  visage,  bears  to  a  person  of  a  living  being  in  the 
meridian  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers.  (See  appendix 
to  Vol.  IV.  Ilisfoire  des  MotJn  matiqiies. ) 

Did  space  permit  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  Pro- 
testant sects  have  opposed  scientific  truth  as  bitterly,  and 
been  overthrown  as  completely  as  Rome  has  ever  been.  Not 
merely  in  the  examples  of  geography  and  astronomy,  but  also 
in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  as  shown  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  Roger  Bacon  and  John  Barillon,  in  anatomy  and 
surgery  as  illustrated  in  the  persecutions  against  Versalius, 
the  great  anatomist  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  was  it 
merely  in  the  olden  times  that  this  opposition  was  manifest. 
Scarcely  eighty  years  have  passed  since  Jenner,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  leading  religionists  in  Protestant  England  for  con- 
ferring upon  mankind  the  knowledge  of  prevention  of  a  horrible 
disease.  So  also  in  1S47,  James  Y.  Simpson,  the  eminent 
Scotch  physician,  who  did  so  much  to  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing by  means  of  an;<'sthetics,  was  denounced  throughout 
Europe  and  America  by  the  leading  Protestant  ministers. 
The  persecutors  seemed  to  forget  that  in  the  first  surgical 
operation  of  which  we  have  record  God  caused  a  deep  sleep 


to  fall  on  Adam.     (See  CrV 


M.) 


So  also  in  geology,  scarcely  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders  were  denouncing  that 


science  as  a  "dark  art,"  "infernal  artillery,"  and  "an  awful 
evasion  of  the  testimony  of  revelation."  While  such  honored 
names  as  Prof.  Sedwick,  Edward  Hitchcock,  Louis  Agassiz 
and  Mary  Somerville  were  denounced  coarsely  by  name  for 
those  studies  which  unfold  the  wonders  of  creation  and 
illustrate  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father — studies  that 
have  made  their  names  honored  throughout  the  world.  (See 
Silliman's  Jonninl,  Vol.  30,  page  114. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this?  In  the  older, 
nations  have  come  forth,  by  natural  reaction,  the  most 
formidable  enemies  the  so-called  Christian  church  has  ever 
known.  Of  these  Voltaire  and  Renan  may  be  considered 
types,  and  there  are  many  signs  that  the  same  causes  are 
producing  similar  results  in  our  own  country.  Yet  Renan, 
Bannet  and  Ingerso)  are  not  haters  of  truth.  Rather  may  it 
be  said,  they  hate  counterfeits  and  are  indignant  at  the 
assumptions  of  apostate  Christendom.  In  their  impetuosity 
they  have  rushed  into  the  other  extreme  and  demand  for 
science  more  than  she  can  rightly  claim. 
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I^EARN   TO   THINK. 


BY  HAGOTH. 


T  EARN  to  think,  for  it  is  the  princijile  of  power  that 
-*-'  takes  the  unlettered  youth  from  the  paths  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  places  him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  knowl- 
edge and  influence.  God  has  given  us  all  intellect  and  organs 
of  thought.  Let  us  use  them.  Our  day  and  time  demands 
thinkers.  Remember  a  mental  superiority  originates  in  habits 
of  thinking.  The  thinkers  of  to-day  sway  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions, for  dull  thinkers  are  always  led  by  sharp  ones;  the  cor- 
rupt make  the  latter  their  instruments;  they  are  overrun  by 
the  crafty,  and  trodden  under  foot  by  the  strong.  Rely  not 
upon  others,  but  let  there  be  in  your  bosom  a  calm,  deep, 
decided  and  all-prevading  principle  of  thought.  Don't  shut 
your  eyes  and  open  your  mouth  for  what  others  give  you. 
Don't  adopt  the  theories  and  accept  the  thoughts  of  others  at 
sight.  Think  for  yourself  The  thinking  person  always  has 
a  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  the  thought  less  cling  to  him. 
What  does  the  world  owe  to  thinkers?  What  has  men  like 
Newton,  Franklin,  Morse  and  Stephenson  done  for  it?  How 
eagerly  sought  after  are  the  thoughts  of  great  thinkers!  They 
are  flashed  by  lightening  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  read 
and  re-read  by  its  hungry  millions. 

Luther  stood  out  boldly  and  thought  for  himself,  and  what 
multitudes  followed  him!  Wc.Jey  was  also  a  thinker  and 
another  multitude  followed  him. 

If  you  would  be  God-fearing,  guard  your  thoughts.  If  you 
would  be  great  and  honorable — useful  to  yourself  and  others 
— think  pure,  thicik  deep  and  think  to  an  end.  Cultivate  a 
purity  of  thought.  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners," so  evil  thoughts  corrupt  our  morals.  Thought  is  the 
foundation  of  action,  if  the  foundation  be  impure  that  which 
issues  therefrom  will  be  worlhles.s.  You  may  say  you  cannot 
control  your  thoughts.  You  can.  With  perseverance  the 
very  odds  and  ends  of  time  may  be  worked  into  results  of  the 
greatest  value. 

Read  little  and  think  long.  It  is  not  reading,  but  thiuking 
that  gives  you  the  posse.ssion  of  knowledge.  The  manner  of 
reading  is  much  more  important  than  the  quantity.     Many 
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destroy  their  memories  by  too  much  reading;  if  you  would 
remember,  read  and  tliink. 

If  you  will  observe  the  foregoing  your  mind  will  not  be  bar. 
ren  or  unfruitful,  your  intellect  will  never  grow  old,  but  will 
blossom  and  brighten  into  perpetual  youth. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 


\k 


( Continued  from  page  213.) 

SEEING  the  great  need  of  a  mill,  President  Young  took 
steps  to  erect  one.  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  at  Winter 
Quarters  when  it  was  completed  and  the  necessity  of  using 
coffee-mills  and  hand  mills  to  grind  grain  no  longer  existed. 

Among  other  difficulties  with  which  the  Saints  at  Winter 
Quarters  had  to  contend  there  was  sickness  of  a  serious 
character.  The  want  of  vegetables,  and  the  poor  diet  to 
which  they  were  confined,  had  the  effect  to  produce  scurvy,  or 
"black-leg,"  as  itwas  called  there.  The  limbs  would  swell, 
become  black  and  the  flesh  be  very  sore.  There  was  much 
suffering  and  many  deaths  from  this  disease.  Potatoes, 
brought  from  Missouri,  had  an  excellent  effect  in  checking 
and  curing  the  disease.  Above  Winter  Quarters  some  miles 
there  had  been  an  old  fort,  which  had  been  abandoned  some 
time.  There  horse  radish  was  discovered  growing.  It 
proved  a  very  great  boon  to  the  sick  at  Winter  Quarters,  as  it 
was  a  most  excellent  antidote  for  the  seurvj'. 

The  Indians  were  troublesome  in  taking  and  killing  stock, 
and  an  Indian  war  might  easily  have  been  provoked  in  conse- 
quence, had  the  people  been  disposed  to  have  one.  But 
President  Young  took  great  pains  in  instructing  the  people  as 
to  the  just  and  proper  manner  to  treat  Indians,  and  also  in 
cultivating  the  spirit  of  friendship  in  the  Indians  them.selves. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  Saints  were  living  on  Indian 
land,  and  in  the  midst  of  tribes  with  whom  government  had 
m.ide  no  treaties  for  the  pos.session  of  their  country,  it  is 
wonderful  that  so  little  dilBculty  occurred.  But  it  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  leading  men  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Zion  to  treat  the  Indians  with  proper  consideration  and  kind- 
ness; in  fact,  to  treat  them  as  human  beings  having  all  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  men.  The  result  has  been  that,  when 
their  counsel  has  been  carried  out,  peace  has  prevailed  and 
the  red  men  have  felt  they  were  not  entirely  abandoned  to  be 
robbed  or  taken  advantage  of  by  the  whites.  Indian  nature 
does  not  differ  so  much  from  white  men's  nature  that  they 
cannot  appreciate  kindness  and  fair  treatment. 

During  the  dreary  Winter  spent  by  the  Saints  at  Winter 
Quarters,  President  Young  and  those  engaged  with  him  in 
presiding  made  it  their  .study  to  devise  means  of  employ- 
ment for  them,  knowing  that  they  would  be  more  contented 
and  happy  if  kept  constantly  at  work,  than  if  allowed  to  be 
idle. 

The  old  adage,  "An  idle  man's  brain  is  the  devil's  work- 
hhop,"  is  nowhere  bettor  illustrated  than  in  a  settlement  or 
.  community  of  men,  who  might  under  other  circumstances  be 
industriou.s,  good  citizens,  when  thrown  entirely  out  of 
euiploymont.  In  such  a  ciise,  for  some  reason,  the  idle  brains 
are  often  occupiitd  with  thai  which  tends  to  evil  rather  than 
good — hlamlering  and  back-bitinj;,  jealousy  and  contention. 
In  directing  the  labors  of  the  camp  President  Young  dis- 
played the  same  wisdom  and  foresight  which  had  so  prnmi- 


neutly  marked  his  career  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

A  grist  mill  was  projected,  not  because  the  Saints  expected 
that  they  would  occupy  the  site  of  Winter  Quarters  perma- 
nently and  reap  any  great  benefit  or  profit  from  the  use  of  the 
mill,  but  rather  because  if  some  such  employment  as  the 
building  of  it  could  not  be  found  for  the  men  during  the 
Winter  they  would  be  idle,  and,  as  President  Young  expressed 
it,  if  the  Saints  did  not  reap  any  material  benefit  from  it,  the 
Indians,  whose  lands  they  then  occupied,  probably  would. 
In  addition  to  the  building  of  the  mill  and  the  digging  of  the 
race  for  it,  and  providing  shelters  for  their  families,  a  council 
house  was  built  in  which  to  hold  meeting,  etc.,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  willow  baskets,  wash-boards,  half-bushel  measures, 
etc.,  was  entered  into  quite  entensively.  These  were  the  only 
manufactures  that  could  be  engaged  in  with  any  certainty  of  a 
return  for  their  labors.  Such  wares  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
sell  in  the  settlements  of  Missouri  when  Spring  opened. 

To  prevent  the  Saints  from  becoming  cool  and  indifferent 
in  regard  to  their  religion  the  greatest  vigilance  was  enjoined 
upon  the  Bishops  in  watching  over  those  over  whom  they 
■presided.  Meetings  were  often  held,  and  the  people  put 
through  a  course  of  systematic  drilling  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  living  near  unto  God  as  they  were  about  to 
venture  forth  to  seek  out  and  make  new  homes  in  a  land  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted,  and  in  journeying  to 
which  they  must  look  to  God  for  guidance.  As  a  result  of 
the  effort  made  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence  and  the  great 
wisdom  displayed  in  the  government  of  the  camp,  it  was  a 
model  for  good  order  and  peaceful,  harmonious  regulations. 
While  those  presiding  exerted  themselves  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Saints  they  did  not  show  a  disposition 
to  deprive  them  of  enjoyment;  on  the  contrary  they  encour- 
aged recreation  of  an  innocent  nature. 

After  the  completion  of  the  council  house  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  number  of  dancing  parties  and  festivals  to  be 
held  in  it,  and  President  Young  propo.sed  to  show  them  how 
to  go  forth  in  the  dance  in  a  manner  acceptable  before  the 
Lord.  He  did  so  by  offering  up  prayer  to  God  at  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  exercises  and  permitting  only  modest 
deportment  and  decorum  throughout. 

The  organization  of  companies  for  the  journey  was  pro- 
ceeded with  and  all  things  were  got  in  readiness  for  companies 
to  start  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  the  supply  of  grass  might 
bo  con.sidered  favorable.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to 
have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Saints  in  the  small  branches 
scattered  throughout  the  different  states  fit  themselves  out 
with  teams  and  follow  on.  They  could  not  hope  to  raise 
teams  sufficient  to  transport  the  Saints  with  their  luggage,  their 
provisions  to  last  them  a  year,  their  seed  grain  and  farming 
utensils  at  one  trip,  but  President  Young  presented  a  plan 
which  if  carried  out  in  the  right  spirit  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  That  was  for  those  who  could  fit  themselves  out  well 
for  the  trip,  or  be  fitted  out  by  their  friends  who  should 
remain,  to  proceed  as  pioneers  to  the  mountains  prepared  to 
raise  a  crop  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  those  who 
should  follow,  and  on  their  arrival  at  their  destination  return 
as  many  teams  as  po.ssible  to  assist  on  those  romainiiis;  behind. 
By  pursuing  this  system  of  cooperation  it  was  thought  the 
widows  and  fatherless  as  also  the  destitute  families  of  the 
men  who  had  gone  in  the  battalion  could  be  assisted  to  Zion 
without  having  cause  to  feel  that  even  Ihe  poorest  of  them 
were  neglected. 

(7"o  !)e  Continued.) 
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K  JE  MARKS, 


BY  ISAIAH  M.  COOMBS,  ON  BEHALF  OP  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

AT    THE    CELEBRATION   OF  THE    24TH   OF  JULY, 

1883,    IN   PAYSON,    UTAH. 


I  TAKE  pleasure  in  representing  to-day  the  cause  of  Zion's 
Sunday  schools.  I  know  of  no  institution  that  has 
accomplished  so  much  good  in  so  short  a  time.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  Sunday  schools  began  to  be  appreciated  in  our 
midst.  I  find  the  following  recorded  on  the  37th  page  of  the 
manuscript  history  of  Payson  Ward :  "The  interest  in  the 
Sunday  school  had  been  at  a  low  ebb  for  some  time,  until 
on  Sunday,  September  15th,  1867,  the  attendance  of  both 
teachers  and  children  was  so  small  that  the  superintendent, 
perfectly  discouraged,  adjourned  it  sine  die.  It  was,  how- 
ever, revived  on  the  1st  of  the  following  December;  the 
superintendent  having  been  empowered  to  choose  any  number 
of  teachers  he  wanted,  they  to  be  considered  as  home  mission- 
aries. All  who  were  thus  called  responded  except  two ;  and 
the  interest  in  the  Sunday  school  revived  to  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  all  lovers  of  the  good  cause." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1S67,  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  was  organized  with  Apostle  George  Q.  Cannon 
as  general  superintendent.  In  January  of  the  following  year 
an  organization  was  effected  in  Utah  Stake,  Elder  David 
John,  a  very  active  Sunday  school  worker,  being  appointed 
Stake  superintendent.  On  the  12th  day  of  that  month  our 
own  Sunday  school  was  re-organized  and  received  into  the 
Union,  from  which  time  we  date  our  growth  and  prosperity 
as  a  school  which  has  been  steadily  onward  and  upward. 
Remember  this  was  only  a  little  over  fifteen  years  ago. 

In  order  to  get  a  full  appreciation  of  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  organization  under  the  blessings  of 
God,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
condition  of  society  among  our  young  people  at  that  date. 
There  being  no  permanent  Sunday  schools  and  no  mutual 
improvement  associations  in  our  midst,  our  young  people 
had  no  place  to  which  they  could  resort  on  the  Sabbath  day 
for  religious  training  and  development,  except  the  public 
meetings,  and  these  they  seldom  attended.  The  long  Sabbath 
days  must  be  passed  over  somehow,  and  our  boys  and  girls,  ever 
active  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  being  left  to  themselves, 
were  not  slow  in  marking  out  their  own  paths.  Pleasure 
parties  were  arranged;  hunting  and  fishing  excursions  were 
gotten  up,  and  other  devices  for  the  constant  breaking  of  the 
Sabbath  day. 

Very  few  of  our  young  men  held  the  Priesthood  in  any  of 
its  degrees.  Very  few  of  them  would  acknowledge  that  they 
ever  sought  the  face  of  the  AUwise  Father  in  secret  prayer. 
If  they  attended  to  that  duty,  they  were  rather  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it  even  to  their  block  teachers  for  fear  their 
associates  might  hear  of  it  and  call  them  religious  or  pious 
characters. 

Their  conceptions  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  were  very 
indistinct  and  vague.  They  helped  their  fathers  take  a  tenth 
of  their  earnings  to  the  Tithing  offise,  but  they  understood 
very  little  of  the  great  and  saving  law  of  tithing.  None  of 
the  family  earnings  were  credited  to  them,  so  they  took  but 
little  interest  in  it.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  one  of  our  young 
men  to  be  called  upon  to  preach  from  the  stand  or  to  open  a 
meeting  with  prayer.      They  were  not  supposed  to  be  able  to 


perform  such  duties.  Not  one  young  man  in  a  hundred  under 
twenty  years  of  age  would  have  responded  to  an  invitation  to 
pronounce  the  benediction  to  clo.ee  a  meetin?  of  any  kind. 
The  few  who  were  called  upon  to  go  on  missions  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  those  days,  went  out  with  fear  and  trembling,  know- 
ing that  they  were  unprepared — had  no  testimony  to  bear — no 
gospel  truth  to  impart.  The  first  year  or  two  of  their  mis- 
sionary life  was  spent  in  learning  instead  of  teaching.  They 
must  in  their  missionary  fields,  far  away  from  home  and 
friends,  take  their  first  gospel  lessons  and  have  their  first 
experience  in  public  speaking.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
in  the  bygone  days  when  Sunday  .schools  had  not  as  yet  begun 
to  exert  an  influence  on  our  young  society. 

Look  we  now  around  us  and  mark  the  happy  change  every- 
where visible.  A  majority  of  our  young  people,  to-day,  are 
well  posted  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  They  read  and 
understand  the  scriptures.  They  are  seen  in  our  Sunday 
schools,  in  our  mutual  improvement  associations  and  in  our 
public  congregations.  We  often  listen  to  their  humble  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  They  are  not  ashamed  for  the  whole 
world  to  know  that  they  attend  to  their  prayers ;  that  they 
pay  their  tithing;  that  they  keep  the  word  of  wisdom;  that 
they  are  the  fruit  of  polygamous  marriages,  so  called,  and 
that  they  believe  in  and  reverence  that  doctrine. 

Many  of  our  young  men  are  to-day  in  the  missionary  field, 
and  we  are  told  they  are  the  most  efficient  ministers  that  we 
have.  They  go  out  from  among  us  filled  with  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God,  ready  and  qualified  to  enter  immediately 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Most  of  them,  from  twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  hold 
the  holy  Priesthood  in  some  of  its  degrees  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  magnify  it  at  home  or  abroad.  They  may  be 
found  waiting  on  the  door  and  seating  the  people  in  the  house 
of  God;  passing  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper;  visit- 
ing the  people  as  teachers,  and  acting  in  that  capacity  in  our 
Sunday  schools.  If  there  are  any  young  men  in  our  midst 
who  swear,  or  who  are  immoral  in  any  other  direction,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  are  far  too  many  of  such  characters, 
they  are,  in  most  cases,  not  numbered  in  our  Sunday  schools, 
or  are  among  those  whose  habits  were  formed  before  Sunday 
schools  began  to  exert  an  influence  on  society. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  changes  that  have  been  effected 
in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years,  and  I  claim  that  most  of  it 
is  due  to  the  influences  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  by  our 
Sunday  schools. 

Brethren  and  sisters,  co-laborers  in  the  great  and  good 
cause,  in  view  of  these  grand  results  do  you  not  feel  well  paid 
for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  the  youth  of  Israel  in 
our  Sunday  schools?  While  many  of  our  brethren,  who 
labor  in  foreign  lands,  as  missionaries,  have  in  most  instances, 
to  wait  for  many  days  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  we 
behold  ours  daily.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  we  see 
our  own  boys  and  those  of  our  neighbors  reclaimed  from  the 
ways  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  once  walked.  We  see 
the  younger  ones  restrained  from  those  sinful  paths  and  grow- 
ing up  from  babyhood  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God.  Let  us 
open  our  eyes  and  look  upon  the  lovely  scene,  and  while,  as 
in  duty  bound,  we  give  God  the  glory,  let  us  rejoice  that  He 
has  chosen  us  as  the  humble  instruments  to  do  so  much  good; 
and  let  us,  taking  heart  from  the  past,  resolve  to  re-double 
our  diligence,  thrust  in  our  sickles  with  greater  resolution  and 
reap  even  a  more  bountiful  harvest  in  the  years  to  come  than 
we  have  in  those  that  are  past. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTONS. 


BUTTONS  are  very  small  matters,  and  it  might  appear 
tbat  they  were  very  simple  also,  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  else  which  has  so  taxed  the  ingenu- 
ity of  man  to  produce.  They  have  been  made  of  every  con- 
ceivable substance  which  could  be  teased  into  the  semblance 
of  a  button  by  any  means  known  to  mechanics.  The  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  have  been  ransacked  for  materials. 
From  the  animal  kingdom  have  been  obtained  ivory,  bone, 
horn,  hoof,  pearl-shell,  leather,  cloth  and  silk.  The  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  has  given  wood,  caoutchouc,  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  papiermache,  and  that  beautiful  substance  known  as 
vegetable  ivory.  The  mineral  kingdom  has  yielded,  besides 
the  metals  (of  which  all  those  known  to  commerce  are  used 
in  button-making),  glass,  _  porcelain,  and  a  certain  mineral 
earth,  of  which  some  buttons  have  been  lately  made.  These 
three  classes  ot  substances  would  seem  to  suggest  a  convenient 
divi.'iion  of  our  subject,  but  the  button  trade,  insatiate  for  new 
patterns,  combines  very  frequently  two  or  more  substances  in 
one  button,  so  as  to  gain  exhaustless  variety  by  their  trans- 
position. A  better  classification  for  our  purpose  will  be  one 
based  upon  the  different  methods  of  manufacture.  Thus, 
one  class  or  family  of  buttons  is  produced  by  stamp  and 
press  work,  this  will  include  all  metal  and  covered  but- 
tons. Another  class  consists  of  those  which  arc  turned  by 
cutting-tools  in  a  lathe,  such  as  mother-of-pearls,  ivory,  etc. 
The  third  class  will  comprise  those  which  are  molded  into 
form  by  pressure,  as  horn,  porcelain,  etc..  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the^e  three  sets  of  processes  differ  so  widely  as  to 
constitute  almost  three  distinct  trades;  indeed,  within  the 
button  trade  there  are  distinctions  far  greater  than  often 
exist  between  one  trade  and  anotlior,  and  there  is  no  one 
single  manufacturer  who  makes  all  kinds  of  buttons. 

The  metal  button  trade  has  the  first  claim  on  our  attention, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  even  yet  the 
most  important,  on  account  of  the  great  number  used  for  all 
kinds  of  uniforms.  The  buttons  that  our  forefathers  wore 
(for  ornament,  not  for  use)  were  principally  of  metal.  Jos. 
Strutt  says:  "In  the  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  these  ornaments  frequently  appear  on  the 
garments  of  both  sexes,  but  in  a  variety  of  instances  they  are 
drawn  without  the  button-holes,  and  placed  in  such  situations 
as  preclude  the  idea  of  their  usefulness.  Generally  speaking, 
they  were  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  are  so  depicted,  with 
very  few  exceptions." 

The  old  English  gentleman  tied  up  his  doublet  and  trunk 
hose  with  innumerable  points,  or  little  strings;  a  .'omcwhat 
tedious  process,  but  then  (he  (icople  in  those  days  had  plenty 
of  time  on  their  hands.  In  the  metal  button  of  our  day,  this 
old  idea  of  ornament  seems  to  linger  yet,  and  from  the  uni- 
form of  a  lord-licufcnant  to  the  liveries  of  servants  of  persons 
of  wealth  and  rank,  the  button"  are  not  only  showy  in  Ihcm- 
selves,  but  arc  sewn  on  "in  such  situations  as  preclude  the 
idea  of  their  usefulness." 

The  substantial  metal  badge  of  olden  times  has  its  nearest 
antitype  in  the  modern  livery  buttons.  Those  arc  known  in 
the  trade  as  solid  metal  buttons,  being  formed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shank,  of  one  piece  througliout.  The  first 
process  is  to  cut  out  of  a  sheet  metal  (brass,  willi  a  more  or 
less  proportion  of  cojipcr,  according  as  it  is  required  for  gibi- 
ng or  silvering)  the  discs  or  blanks.       Some  large  firms  use  a 


self-feeding,  self-acting  machine  for  this  purpose,  which  cuts 
out  a  whole  row  of  blanks,  all  across  the  strip  of  metal,  at 
one  blow,  and  delivers  its  blows  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
cutting  out  as  many  as  2,000  gross  a  day  ;  but  these  machines 
are  only  found  to  be  economical  where  very  large  quantities 
of  one  pattern  are  required  at  one  time,  on  account  of  the 
time  taken  in  setting  the  tools.  The  discs  are  then  annealed' 
and  a  little  indentation  is  made  on  one  side  by  means  of  a 
press,  just  to  receive  the  end  of  the  shank.  They  are  then 
"doomed  up,"  /.  ?.,  beaten  into  a  convex  form,  by  a  single 
blow  from  a  stamp  on  the  under  side.  The  shanking  follows, 
an  operation  requiring  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  skill. 
It  is  performed  by  women,  as  ara  all  the  delicate  processes  in 
the  button  trade.  The  operator  dips  the  end  of  the  shank 
into  a  pan  of  wet  solder,  sticks  it  in  the  recess,  and  fixes  it 
there  with  a  little  iron  cramp,  all  in  the  duration  of  a  wink ; 
and  the  little  trays  on  which  she  places  them  neatly  in  rows 
for  the  furnace  get  full  with  marvelous  rapidity.  Exposed 
to  heat  until  the  solder  runs,  they  are  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  on  the  cramps  being  knocked  off  not  one  shank  in  a 
thousand  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  the 
upright,  while  the  adhesion  is  so  perfect  as  to  make  the 
button  practically  all  one  piece. 

They  have  then  to  be  cleaned  by  a  method  peculiar  to 
copper  and  brass  articles,  viz.,  that  of  "dipping,"  which 
must  be  described  with  some  minuteness.  The  liquid  in 
which  they  are  dipped  is  a  more  or  less  strong  solution  of 
aquafortis,  mingled  with  some  other  ingredients,  such  as 
crude  tartar,  etc.,  according  to  the  different  receipts  in  use 
at  various  factories.  The  articles  are  at  first  immersed  for 
some  time  in  a  weak  bath  of  this  acid,  or  "pickle,"  as  it  is 
termed,  which  takes  off  the  "scale"  left  by  the  annealing, 
and  effectually  removes  all  impurities.  After  this  they  are 
dipped  quickly,  by  means  of  a  perforated  earthenware  vessel 
holding  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  into  a  very  strong  solution, 
several  times,  one  vessel  after  another,  the  dipper  well  shak- 
ing them  up  each  time,  and  finally  rinsing  them  thoroughly 
with  cold  water.  This  treatment  renders  them  perfectly 
bright  and  clean.  Tiie  acid  is  a  very  destructive  fluid  to  deal 
with,  and  the  workpeople  have  to  be  protected  with  thick 
pinafores  and  aprons  of  green  baize,  to  save  their  clothes 
from  being  burnt  in  holes.  It  has  to  be  performed  in  the 
open  air,  or  at  least  in  an  extremclj'  well  ventilated  shed,  to 
allow  for  the  escape  of  the  noxious  fumes  of  the  acid ;  and 
when  the  atmosphere  is  lowering,  thick  yellow  clouds  of  stifl- 
ing vapor  hang  about,  very  distressing  to  the  respiratory 
org.ms.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  occupation  is  actually 
hurtful  to  life;  there  are  instances  of  dippers  having  reached 
a  respectable  old  age,  but  no  per.son  whose  lungs  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  could  practice  it. 
(lo  he  Continued.) 


M.\TEni.\T,s  OF  Oenius. — It  is  indisputably  evident  that 
a  great  part  of  a  man's  life  must  be  employed  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  genius.  Invention,  strictly 
speaking,  is  little  more  than  a  new  combination  of  tho.se 
images  \yliicli  liavo  been  previously  gathereil  and  deposited  in 
the  memory.  Nothing  can  b(!  made  of  nothing:  he  who  has 
laid  up  no  materials  can  produce  no  combinations. 
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THE    MILLENNIAL    DAWN 


Music  by  Geo.  Careless. 
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Behold  ;hc  way  to  Zion's  hill, 
Where  Israel's  God  delights  to  dwell: 
He  fixes  there  His  lofty  throne, 
And  calls  the  sacred  place  His  own. 

The  north  gi\'es  up — the  south  no  more 
Keeps  back  her  consecrated  store: 


From  east  to  west  the  message  runs, 
And  either  India  yields  her  sons. 

Auspicious  dawn !  thy  rising  ray 
With  joy  we  view,  and  hail  the  day; 
Great  Sun  of  Righteousness!   arise, 
And  fill  the  world  with  glad  surprise. 


E  N  I  G  M  A 


Attend  all  ye  artists,  attend  to  my  lay. 

And  to  you  all  my  properties  I'll  soon  display. 

In  wit  or  in  learning,  in  wisdom  or  knowledge, 

I  often  outshine  the  great  dons  of  the  college; 

For  in  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  or  Hebrew  and  Greek, 

( )n  proper  occasions  I  frequently  speak. 

And  as  to  my  service,  a  numerous  train 

I  help  to  sujijiort,  and  some  wholly  maintain. 

Vet  I'm  not  without  blame;  for  I  cause  you  surprise, 

When  I  make  false  alarms,  and,  to  fright  you,  tell  lies ! 

At  all  times  of  day  I'm  fondly  sought  after. 

To  some  I  bring  grief,  and  to  others  give  laughter ! 

Without  my  a.ssistance  the  critic  would  pine; 

For  many  consult  me  before  they  can  dine. 

The  noblest  of  passions  that  dwells  in  the  breast. 

By  what  I  contain  is  too  often  suppressed. 

To  me  politicians  most  ardently  flock. 

Who  prefer  my  instructions  to  Bacon  or  Locke. 


Carving  Character. — Did  you  ever  watch  a  sculptor 
slowly  fashioning  a  human  countenance?  It  is  not  molded  at 
once.  It  is  painfully  and  laboriously  wrought.  A  thousand 
blows  rough  cast  it.  Ten  thousand  chisel  points  put  in  the 
fine  touches  and  bring  out  the  features  and  expression.  It  is 
a  work  of  time  ;  but  at  last  the  full  likeness  stands  fixed  and 
unchanging  in  the  solid  marble.  So  does  a  man  carve  out 
his  own  moral  likeness.  Every  day  he  adds  something  to  the 
work.  A  thousand  acts  of  thought  and  will  shape  the  fea- 
tures and  expressions  of  the  soul.  Habits  of  love,  piety  and 
truth — habits  of  falsehood  or  passion  silently  mould  and  fash- 
ion it,  till  at  length  it  wears  the  likeness  of  God  or  the  image 
of  a  demon. 
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Happiness. — Happiness  must  not  only  be  prepared  and  fit- 
ted for  man,  but  man  for  his  happiness  ;  he  must  become  a 
rational  creature  before  he  can  enjoy  a  rational  pleasure. 
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